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New Center 

Integrates 

Disciplines 

By SARAH SMITH 

Staff Writer 

Aiming to pull together cam- 
pus resources in multimedia, 
speaking and writing for the 
benefit of both the faculty and 
their students, a new Center for 
Teaching Excellence and Inno- 
vation is in its fledgling stages. 

Associate Provost John 
Morello described the center’s 
primary objectives as the, “twin 
missions of developing excel- 
lent teaching and being ex- 
ploratory.” 

The center’s name choice 
was deliberate, Morello said, 
seeking to emphasize the impor- 
tance of progressive methods 
and unifying the elements of 
campus that promote quality in- 
struction. 

“There is no shortage of re- 
ports about how higher educa- 
tion needs to change,” Morello 
said'. “If you’re not innovating, 
you’re falling behind.” 

President Rick Hurley has 
stated that he wants the Univer- 
sity of Mary Washington to be 
the best liberal artejschool in the 
country, and this development is 
a step in that direction, Morello 
said. 

In the same way that UMW 
encourages its students to be 
lifelong learners, it also wants to 
facilitate its professors' lifelong 
development as educators, ac- 
cording to Morello. New and 
tenured professor's alike can 
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A mock-up of a proposed hotel in Eagle Village, with an extended road to serve Mary Washington Hospital. 

Hotel Proposed for Eagle Village 



By FRANCES WOMBLE 

Staff Writer 

Although students moved 
into Eagle Landing in August, 
Eagle Village is far from com- 
plete. 

According to Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of UMW Founda- 
tion and President of Eagle 
Property Holdings Jeff Roun- 
tree, the UMW Foundation is 
exploring the possibility of con- 
structing a hotel in Eagle Vil- 
lage. 
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“We have done a market sur- 
vey,” he said, “And we believe a 
hotel would do very well at that 
location, primarily due to the 
fact that Mary Washington Hos- 



pital has a significant need for 
such a facility.” 

Additionally, a road would be 
constructed connecting Eagle 
Village with Mary Washington 
Hospital. 

Although not involved with 
the planning process or funding, 
Mary Washington Hospital is 
looking forward to the possibil- 
ity of having a hotel so close to 
the facility. 

“Mary Washington Hospital 
treats many patients with com- 
plex illnesses, diseases and in- 
juries,” Kathleen Allenbaugh, 
company spokesperson for Mary 
Washington Healthcare and 
UMW alumna said. “Having a 
hotel in such close proximity to 



the hospital will be a great ben- 
efit to families of these patients 
and to patients of all kinds.” 

Allenbaugh explained that 
Mary Washington Hospital’s 
Level II trauma center is- the 
only such center between Rich- 
mond and Washington D.C. Be- 
cause of this, patients are 
sometimes airlifted to the hospi- 
tal. 

“We also have one of largest 
and busiest emergency depart- 
ment footprints in the state,” she 
said. 

All of these characteristics 
add to the need for a hotel close 
to the hospital. 

Rountree also explained that 
patrons from UMW would ben- 



efit from a hotel. These patrons 
could include parents of current 
students, prospective students 
and traveling sports teams. 

Junior Sharon Van Neil had 
mixed feelings about the possi- 
bility of a new hotel in Eagle 
Village. 

I think the hotel is a great 
’idea for families of individuals 
staying in the hospital,” she said. 
“It’s convenient for families of 
students at the university, al- 
though it can make students less 
independent. College is a time 
for students to get out on their 
own.” 

According to Van Neil, being 
without parents is integral to col- 
lege life and learning to be inde- 
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Club 

Expenses 

Regulated 

By LINDLEY ESTES 

Staff Writer 

Last Tuesday at the Inter 
Club Association meeting, In- 
ternal Auditor Tera Kovanes an- 
nounced that all university clubs 
are required to conform to exist- 
ing state laws about purchasing 
from local minority and female 
owned small businesses because 
they are spending state funds. 

According to Kovanes, clubs 
were never exempt from the 
rule, but were simply not aware 
that they needed to abide by the 
same purchasing practices that 
the university does. 

“Prior to making any pur- 
chase with State funds, a club 
must obtain a quote from a 
small business,” Kovanes said. 
“If a small business cannot meet 
their needs, then documentation 
should be maintained to support 
that.” 

According to Joe Mollo, di- 
rector of the office of Student 
Activities and Community 
Services, the purchasing power 
of the university’s clubs is just 
under $500,000, with $380,000 
already under contract and thus 
exempt. 

Clubs will not be required to 
reevaluate any older contracts, 
but for small purchases they 
will need to try to go through 
small minority and female 
owned businesses first. 

Entertainment and sports 
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The university recently installed a “state of the art” weather station on top of George Washington Hall, a 
central location between the athletic fields and the rest of campus. 

GW Home to New Weather Station 



By LINDLEY ESTES 

Staff Writer 

Recently, the University of 
Mary Washington installed a 
$10,000 weather alert station 
atop George Washington Hall, 
allowing the campus to have in- 
stantaneous access to real-time 
campus w'eather conditions. 

According to Director of 
Emergency Management and 
Safety Ruth Lovelace, the sta- 
tion has been a priority of her 
department for several years. 

“We have one [weather sta- 
tion] for the Stafford Campus 
that works only for the Grounds 
Dept[artment] to monitor temps 
and rain levels but nothing as so- 
phisticated as the weather alert 
eagle station,” Lovelace said. 

The university looked to the 
University of Maryland, Indiana 
State College, and Vassar Col- 
lege as models for the alert eagle 



station. Each of these colleges 
contracted with Thunder Eagle 
Inc., of Vienna, Va. for their 
weather stations, as did UMW. 

“The Emergency Manage- 
ment Division of UMW Public 
Safety Department worked 
closely with the engineering de- 
velopers Thunder Eagle to de- 
sign and request the needed 
information relative to weather 
forecasting and reporting,” 
Lovelace said. 

Because George Washington 
Hall is centrally located between 
the athletic fields and intramural 
fields on both ends of campus, it 
was the prime location for ade- 
quately monitoring lightning 
strikes, which is a NCAA re- 
quirement for universities, 
Lovelace said. 

According to Lovelace, the 
station will not change the way 
the school closes for inclement 
weather. 



“It will only allow for a more 
adequate real-time collection of 
data specific to the UMW Fred- 
ericksburg campus location,” 
Lovelace said. “It allows for a 
cumulative and comparative re- 
lationship of national and re- 
gional data which could help 
with closing decisions but is re- 
ally only one more tool that is 
used during these decisions.” 

Weather conditions collected 
by the alert eagle stations are 
available at 

http://umwva.alerteagle.com. 

According to a bulletin sent 
out to UMW faculty, the new 
website provides everything 
from “general weather condi- 
tions and seven-day forecasts, to 
local and national radar. Na- 
tional Weather Service weather 
alerts and NOAA weather radio 
warnings.” 

The interface with the Na- 
tional Weather Service also al- 



lows for real-tiipe updates of 
Rappahannock River levels. 

There is also a live camera 
shot of the Intramural field and 
the weather conditions there to 
provide with visual confirmation 
of conditions. 

According to Lovelace, the 
station is “state of the art.” 

“Not many universities are 
able to look at the conditions rel- 
ative to their specific location,” 
Lovelace said. “UMW is able to 
tell you exactly what is happen- 
ing on site, including wind direc- 
tion, speed and humidity. The 
system meets the NCAA re- 
quirement for lightning predic- 
tion and recording so that safe 
measures can be taken if needed 
during athletic events as well as 
other related public events held 
by the university.” 



UMW to Install 
Artificial Turf 



By THOMAS ELLA 

Staff Writer 

This summer, UMW will in- 
stall $2.5 million a new artificial 
surface turf to the women’s 
hockey and lacrosse field, and 
the practice field behind the out- 
door tennis courts. 

“I’m without a doubt in favor 
of this move,” Department 
Chair of the Athletics Depart- 
ment Edward Hegmann said. 
“Artificial surface turf has 24/7 
availability, exponentially more 
usage time and can be played on 
in any weather.” 

Hegmann cited the vastly re- 
duced maintenance cost re- 
quired for artificial surface turf. 
He said that there are “tremen- 
dous water savings” in using ar- 
tificial surface turf as well as no 
need for fertilizer or grass cut- 
ting. 

Rick Pearce, acting vice 
president for Administration and 



Finance and Chief Financial Of- 
ficer, said that the new artificial 
surface turf fields will last 
longer than grass fields, are able 
to be used all year round, and 
can handle much more traffic 
than a grass field can, which is 
particularly useful during intra- 
mural sporting events. 

“Playing fields such as the 
field hockey field must be com- 
pletely rehabbed every few 
years,” Pearce explained. “The 
reason is that the extra sod, 
grass, fertilizer, etc. that is put 
on the field each year to keep it 
at competitive playing levels 

builds up to a point where the 
«• 

fields do not drain properly and 
are unplayable much of the year. 
This field is at this point.” 

Hegmann said that certain 
sports, like women’s field 
hockey, lacrosse and soccer, will 
see a “great benefit” from the 
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Courtesy of Clint Often 

A UMW athletic field, that is soon to be covered in 
artificial surface turf. 
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March 8- At 1 :50 p.m, university 
police responded to reports of an ac- 
cident including an automobile and a 
bike at Sunken Road and Back Drive. 
The case is closed. 

March 9- Campus police re- 
sponded to reports of trespassing be- 
tween the hours of 1 :49 a.m. and 4:12 
a.m. in Eagle Landing. Two trespass 
notices were issued to non-university 
individuals. 

March 9- University police re- 
sponded to reports of a hit and run 
that occurred sometime between 
March 7 and March 9 at 1014 
William St. The car had significant 
damage. The investigation is pend- 
ing. 




March 9- Campus police re- 
sponded at 8:30 p.m. to Seacobeck 
Hall, where there were reports of as- 
sault and battery and workplace vio- 
lence between two Sodexho 
employees. The investigation is 
pending. 

March 10- Campus police re- 
sponded to reports of hit and run and 
property damage to an automobile at 
the University Tennis Center parking 
lot between 8:00 a.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
The investigation is pending. 

March 11- At 12:30 p.m., police 
responded to reports of petit larceny 
from the Washroom in the Woodard 
Campus Center. The investigation is 
pending: 



By LINDLEY ESTES 

Staff Writer 

March 11- At 6:30 pm., a student 
reported that she inadvertently 
dropped her purse in the parking lot 
of the Pizza Hut on Powhatan Street, 
and when she returned to retrieve it, 
some cash and vehicle registration 
cards had been stolen from it. Fred- 
ericksburg police responded. There 
are no suspects or witnesses at this 
time. 

March 12- University police re- 
sponded to the Eagle’s Nest at 12:45 
a.m. and apprehended an intoxicated, 
disorderly student. The student was 
issued an administrative referral. 



March 12- Police responded to the 
Bell Tower after reports of a hit and 
run and property damage to an auto- 
mobile that occurred sometime be- 
tween 6:00 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. The 
investigation is pending. 

March 13- Police responded to the 
Eagle’s Nest at 12:57 a.m. and appre- 
hended a student for drunk in public. 
The student was issued an adminis- 
trative referral. 

March 13- Campus police re- 
sponded to 905 Mortimer Ave. at 
1 :45 a.m. and apprehended a student 
for drunk in public. The student 'was 
issued an administrative referral. 

March 13- Police responded to re- 
ports of vandalism from Chandler 
Hall. The date and time of the van- 



dalism are unknown at this time. The 
investigation is pending. 

March 13- University police re- 
sponded to Brent House at 4: 1 0 a.m., 
where they apprehended two students 
for being drunk in public. Both stu- 
dents were issued administrative re- 
ferrals. 

March 13- Police responded to 
Arrington Hall, where there were re- 
ports of Vandalism occurring be- 
tween 3:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. The 
investigation is pending. 

March 13- Police responded to re- 
ports of vandalism at Simpson Li- 
brary. The time that the vandalism 
occurred is unknown. The investiga- 
tion is pending. 



This information was compiled with help from 

Assistant Vice President for Public Safety and Community Services Susan Knick, Police Department Business Manager James DeLoatch, 

and Fredericksburg Police Department Public Information Officer Natatia Bledsoe. 



OSACS Requires Clubs to 
Consider Local Purchases 

Fredericksburg Small, Women- and Minority-owned 
businesses to benefit from campus club purchases 




Lindley Estes/Bullet 



A hotel and road extension have been proposed where The Pool Company now 
stands. 

Hotel to Service Campus, Hospital 
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contracts are also not affected. 

However, during September, 
October and November of 2010, 
clubs made approximately 
17,000 small purchases, which 
would be influenced by these 
laws in the future. 

The set of laws encourages 
state institutions to patronize 
Small, Women- and Minority- 
owned businesses. The SWAM 
law was created in 2006 by then- 
governor Tim Kaine to promote 
the growth of small businesses 
in the commonwealth. 

State institutions are required 
to get a quote from these busi- 
nesses after they have gone 
through the state’s mandatory 
sources, according to Rebecca 
Bezdan, office manager and fi- 
nancial services coordinator for 
OSACS. 

The state’s Department of 
General Services and prison sys- 
tem are among the mandatory 
sources. 

According to Bezdan, they 
are able to provide an array of 
products to the school at a dra- 
matically lower cost. 

“We get nameplates and do a 
lot of t-shirt printing through the 
prison,” Bezdan said. 

According to Mollo, OSACS 
is preparing to handle the change 
in financial practices for campus 
clubs. 

“We have sent Becky Bezdan 
to a procurement class in Rich- 
mond,” Mollo said. “And Kate 



Jordan, [currently a part-time 
OSACS employee,] will become 
a full-time employee in the fall.” 
OSACS will also be asking 
student organizations to come in 
sooner for their infrequent small 
purchases to make sure that they 



For me, its just another 
state policy that OSACS is 
helping students and club 
leaders work with. I don 't 
think it will make our lives 
harder as students, or add 
too many more hoops to 
planning events. 

—Sarah Lowdon 



have time to get SWAM quotes. 

According to Bezdan, the 
class was very informative about 
the state’s procurement proce- 
dures. She plans on using this 
during financial training for 
clubs in the fall. 

“This is not a big problem,” 
Bezdan said, “We have even 
. learned of a few sources that will 
save us a lot of money.” 

Mollo agrees. 

“We’re always using SWAM 
vendors anyway,” he said. 
“Much of the smaller purchasing 
comes from them, such as flow- 
ers.” 

According to Mollo none of 
the clubs have been resistant to 



this change in their procurement 
practices, although some are un- 
sure of how to comply. 

OSACS is trying to ease the 
confusion for clubs by purchas- 
ing, from SWAM vendors in 
bulk, according to Mollo. 

“There are items that clubs 
collectively use a lot of, and by 
purchasing .in bulk we just get 
one SWAM quote,” he said. 

The in-demand items include 
popcorn, snow cone supplies, 
paper products and paint, ac- 
cording to Mollo. 

Inter Club Association Presi- 
dent Sarah Lowdon said, “for 
me, its just another state policy 
that OSACS is helping students 
and club leaders work with. I 
don't think it will make our lives 
harder as students, or add too 
many more hoops to planning 
events.” 

Lowdon encourage students 
with questions about the proce- 
dures to talk to Bezdan. 

“She is completely up to date 
on how to help our students,” 
Lowdon said. 

There will be periodic re- 
views of purchasing activities 
and training as needed, accord- 
ing to Kovanes. If a club fails to 
get a quote from a SWAM busi- 
ness, they will be subject to such 
training. 

According to Kovanes, “re- 
peat offenders may have credit 
card privileges revoked.” 
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pendent. If there were to be a 
hotel so close to campus, her 
parents would be more inclined 
to make extended stays in Fred- 
ericksburg. 

“Also, I think prospective 
students would benefit more 
from spending a weekend with a 
current situation in their dorm 
than in a hotel in order to get 
what true campus life is like,” 
Van Neil said. 

The UMW Foundation’s sur- 
vey said a national brand hotel 
with four or five stories and 
about 100 rooms would be the 
best choice for Eagle Village, 
according to Rountree. These 
possible brands include a Hilton 
Garden Inn, Hampton Inn, Mar- 
riott Courtyard or Residence 



Inn, and Hyatt Place. 

“These are professional-class 
hotel properties, but at an afford- 
able price which is important to 
us,” Rountree said. “We are just 
exploring the idea and have not 
selected a brand.” 

Senior Calvin Barnard feels 
that a hotel could provide eco- 
nomic and employment benefits 
to UMW. 

“I believe building a com- 
mercial hotel in Eagle Village is 
a great idea providing it gener- 
ates revenue for the university,” 
he said. “It should maintain the 
same architecture as the major- 
ity of UMW buildings. If possi- 
ble, it would be great to 
incorporate UMW students in 
employment, particularly busi- 
ness majors.” 

However, financing options 



have to be considered, and this 
process takes time. 

“Nothing will happen unless 
the UMW Foundation gets a fi- 
nance package that we are com- 
fortable with and that will be 
very difficult in the current eco- 
nomic environment,” Rountree 
said. “After the banking col- 
lapse, very few banks are lend- 
ing money right now for hotel 
projects. But, we have started to 
see some movement in the in- 
dustry, and we are optimistic 
that a deal can be struck in the 
next few years.” 

If financing is successful, the 
hotel itself is still at least two or 
three years from happening, ac- 
cording to Rountree. 



Study Abroad Options to Increase for Underrepresented Majors 



By SARAH SMITH 

Staff Writer 

A newly-reorganized Center 
for International Education will 
seek to facilitate study abroad 
programs that allow more stu- 
dents to work toward their de- 
gree requirements overseas, 
according to Center Director 
Jose Sainz. 

Previously known as the Of- 
fice of International Academic 
Services, the center is not only 
receiving a new name but is 
also creating new staff posi- 
tions, increasing its presence on 
campus and incorporating an 
additional $80,000 into its 
budget, according to Associate 
Provost John Morello. 

Slated to officially transition 
on March 25, the center has al- 



ready established both short 
and long-term goals that are in 
keeping with elements of Presi- 
dent Rick Hurley’s Strategic 
Plan. 

“Hopefully students will 
benefit from more scholarships, 
better curriculums abroad and a 
bigger presence of international 
students on campus,” Sainz 
said. 

Sainz stepped up as the di- 
rector of the Office of Interna- 
tional Academic Services at the 
beginning of July 2010, and 
will continue to oversee the 
university/s international pro- 
grams in the new Center. 

“It takes [Sainz’s] position 
and evolves it,” Morello said. 
“Jose has been doing an excel- 
lent job and we are fully confi- 
dent.” 

One of Sainz’s goals is to 



create study abroad templates 
for majors with course require- 
ments that traditionally have 
not been compatible with over- 
seas semesters. He intends to 



Hopefully students will 
benefit from more schol- 
arships, better curricu- 
lums abroad and a bigger 
presence of international 
students on campus 

—Jose Sainz 



map out which semesters are 
best for students of each major 
to study abroad and what inter- 
national universities offer 



courses that will allow them to 
continue working toward their 
degrees. 

He also intends to engage in 
international recruitment, hop- 
ing to bring more international 
students to the University of 
Mary Washington. Currently 
UMW sees fewer than 30 for- 
eign students come to Freder- 
icksburg annually, according to 
Sainz, and he would like to see 
that number increase. 

Next week, he will be in 
Spain giving presentations to 
inform students there about 
what UMW offers to its inter- 
national student population. 

Professors could also benefit 
from the Center for Interna- 
tional Education’s expanded 
role through the creation of fac- 
ulty exchange programs. In the 
proposed plan, they would be 



given the opportunity to teach 
overseas, while professors from 
other countries would take on 
UMW classes, according to 
Sainz. 

While the administration 
looked at other schools’ models 
for international programs, 
Morello emphasized the impor- 
tance of working with UMW’s 
current assets. 

“We want to take advantage 
of the strengths of the people 
we already have,” he said. 

Still, there will be some ad- 
ditional hiring. The center will 
have three new or redefined po- 
sitions, a study abroad coordi- 
nator, a study abroad advisor 
and a program advisor, accord- 
ing to Morello. 

Funding for the new compo- 
nents of the Center for Interna- 
tional Education comes from 



Hurley’s decision last year to 
set aside $80,000 to create a 
new position in that office. In- 
stead of using that money as 
one person’s salary, it was split 
up to cover a variety of the cen- 
ter’s new needs. 

One of the requirements will 
be to hire a visiting professor to 
take over a majority of Sainz’s 
courses. 

“As director, I still have a 
teaching commitment to the 
Modem Foreign Language De- 
partment,” he said. 

But his duties to the Center 
for International Education 
will, and already do, dominate 
much of his time. A visiting 
professor will be hired with op- 
tional contract renewal avail- 
able for three years. 
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Viewpoints 



Pointless Lies 
Cause Exciting, 
Guiltless Thrill 



What I’m about to share is ei- 
ther going to make me super re- 
ntable to many of you, or it’s 
going to establish that I’m prob- 
ably a sociopathic, future serial 
killer. I’m not sure. I honestly 
don’t know. Maybe both? 

Anyway, sometimes I lie for 
fun. 

I lie about things that don’t 
matter, just because I can. It’s a 
victimless crime that leaves me 
with the unmistakable thrill we 
all experience when getting 
away with something we know 
is wrong. 

Though I have to wonder if 
lying about things no one really 
cares about to begin with can be 
considered 
wrong, or if it’s 
just stupid and . 
sort of pointless. 

I rarely lie 
during the times 
it might be ap- 
propriate to lie. 

For instance, 
when I’m hav- 
ing a bad day 
and a casual ac- 
quaintance asks 
if everything is 
okay, I’ll almost 
always launch 
into a tirade 
about how 
poorly things 
are going even though all they 
wanted to hear was “Yeah, I’m 
just tired.” 

On the other hand, when my 
mom asks me what I had for 
lunch, sometimes I’ll tell her I 
had a sandwich, when I actually 
had a salad. And she believes 
me! 

The best is when she asks me 
what kind of sandwich I had 
and, knowing perfectly well that 
I really had the salad, I answer, 
“Grilled cheese,” and she be- 
lieves me again! 

When I’m feeling especially 
bold. I’ll even get more in-depth 
with my lie. 

“It was pretty good, but I 
think I would have rather had a 
salad,” I’ll say, laughing at this 
personal inside joke that proba- 
bly only Ted Bundy would find 
hilarious. 

I know how dumb that 
sounds, okay. I get it. 

Lying in general is a pretty 
bad habit, but lying about incon- 
sequential things is downright 
psychotic. 

There are plenty of legitimate 
reasons to lie: lie to protect your- 
self, lie to protect your last ciga- 
rette, lie to protect your friend’s 
feelings. Those all make sense. 

What doesn’t make sense is 
lying for the sake of lying, yet I 
find myself doing a lot of the lat- 



Thought You 
Knew 




By Jordan Kroll 

Columnist 



ter and hardly any of the former. 

I think this stems from the 
fact that I’m actually a terrible 
liar when there’s something at 
stake beyond being discovered 
telling lies during meaningless 
small talk. 

Compared to other parents, 
mine have always been pretty 
cool, but I did, from time to 
time, have to resort to the occa- 
sional lie in high school. Unfor- 
tunately, my parents didn’t quite 
buy the fact that the “fancy 
vase” they found in my trunk 
junior year was in fact a fancy 
vase (spoiler alert: it wasn’t). 
Plus they were surprisingly non- 
chalant about my affinity for 
fancy vases and 
surprisingly an- 
grier at me for 
lying about it. 

Now that I’m 
more or less an 
adult, my par- 
ents really don’t 
care about any 
fancy vases that 
may or may not 
be in my pos- 
session, so 
there’s no need 
to lie to them, or 
anyone else, 

about anything. 

At this point, 
the only people 
I can get in trouble with for any- 
thing that matters are the police 
and the thought of having a 
friendly conversation with the 
police, let alone lying to them, is 
putting me on the verge of a 
panic attack, so it’s safe to as- 
sume that if I am ever ques- 
tioned by the police, I’ll 
probably confess to everything 
because I’m easily intimidated 
and horrible at lying. 

I also feel soul-crushing guilt 
whenever I tell a lie that could 
have a negative impact on some- 
one else’s life. 

This doesn’t make any sense 
because, as a rule, I don’t really 
care that much about other peo- 
ple, but I also think, in general, 
it’s better to tell your friend she 
looks like shit so she can fix it, 
rather than protecting her feel- 
ings and letting her leave the 
house looking like a haggard, 
post-mortem JonBenet Ramsey. 

Despite my obvious short- 
comings with lying, living a life 
of honesty after years of culti- 
vating my “skills” at being 
sneaky and secretive just seems 
wrong, which brings us to my 
current predicament. I’ll almost 
always give you an honest opin- 
ion when it matters, but I’m 
probably never telling the truth 
when you ask me my favorite 
flavor of ice cream. 
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As Zune Bows Out, Apple 
One Step Closer to Monopoly 



Look to your left. Look to 
your right. You probably saw 
like three iPods, didn’t you? 

There’s no getting around 
it: Apple won the MP3 Player 
War. They absolutely crushed 
all competition. And now, with 
their biggest competitor, the 
Microsoft Zune, bowing out of 
the race, there’s no stopping 
them. » 

The Zune was arguably a 
better MP3 player than the 
iPod. The menu navigation 
was quicker, more streamlined 
and allowed for more person- 
alization. It had a sleek design 
and had cool, innovative fea- 
tures like being able to send 
songs to other nearby Zunes, 
and was the first MP3 player to 
allow for wireless syncing. 

It’s disheartening that Mi- 
crosoft has announced that 
there will be no further updates 
to their Zune hardware line. 




Editorial 



and not just because the Zune 
was a cool device. 

With Microsoft out of the 
game, Apple has almost zero 
competition. Whether or not 
you’re a fan of the iPod, the 
Zune, the SanDisk Sansa, or 
whatever, you as a consumer 
should be vehemently opposed 
to Apple’s biggest competitor 
dropping out. 

Capitalism fuels our econ- 
omy and it’s never good to let 
any company establish domi- 
nance over a market. Apple al- 
ready has bad business 
practices, so the last thing we 
need for them to have any 
more of a monopoly than they 



do. 

If you don’t agree about 
Apple having bad business 
practices, remember that we’re 
now on the fifth iteration of the 
iPhone. There have been 22 
different iterations of the iPod 
since the first release in 2001. 
Every year, Apple releases a 
new model of the product you 
already have with minor im- 
provements. 

The new iPad 2 that every- 
one is raving about is a great 
example of that. It’s thinner, 
faster, and has another camera. 
Do you really believe that 
Apple just never thought of 
having a second camera on the 



first iPad? Or did they just 
omit that feature to make sure 
the iPad 2 would be just as 
much of a must-have as the 
first? 

It’s the same with their 
computers. Apple charges ex- 
orbitant amounts of money for 
computers that are sleek and 
sexy, but ultimately ridicu- 
lously overpriced considering 
the inferior hardware you get 
with them. Sure, their operat- 
ing system is pretty great, but 
there’s no excuse for over- 
charging for weak hardware. 

Microsoft is going to con- 
tinue selling the Zunes already 
on the market, but there’s no 
guarantee of how long they’ll 
continue manufacturing the 
current models. 

It doesn’t really matter 
where you stand on the Zune 
vs. iPod debate: This is bad 
news. Even for iPod fans. 



Warm Weather Brings Short 
Skirts and ‘Ogling’ Eyes 

New columnist brings a fresh male perspective 



As spring approaches and the 
weather gets warmer, we all nat- 
urally change our winter 
wardrobes to appropriate spring 
attire. When women make the 
decision to wear their summer 
clothes, they are perpetuating a 
terrible, lecherous problem that 
they usually complain about 
called the ‘ogling conundrum’. 

Ogling is a basic term for 
gawking at females in ways that 
they probably don’t want you to 
and is generally considered a 
problem initiated by men. The 
truth, however, is that it starts 
with women. 

Ladies, while choosing 
which dress to wear on a warm, 
sunny day may seem relatively 
harmless, it enables the vicious 
‘ogling’ cycle. This is because 
humans, including females, nat- 
urally wear less cjothing and ex- 
pose more skin during the spring 
and summer months. 

This allows for other people 
to see more skin on women’s 
bodies in areas usually covered 
during winter months or in ex- 
tremely conservative areas, like 
Alabama and Iran. Most of the 
time, the skin shown off in 
spring and summer female 
clothing tends to be the breasts, 




Sexclamations 

By CALVIN SHERWOOD 



otherwise known as gourds, 
bouncing Buddha’s or boobs. 

The problem is, despite being 
bombarded by images of these 
delicious pieces of the female 
anatomy, guys still find them 
very intriguing and fascinating 
when viewed in real life. An- 
other problem is that guys have 
absolutely no will power and are 
rendered completely incapable 
of thought when near good- 



looking women. 

Therefore, whenever guys 
can see some of this highly val- 
ued skin peeking out, they be- 
come very distracted by it. So 
distracted, in fact, that they often 
forget many things like where 
they were going, what they were 
going to do there, their name and 
the fact that they are now drool- 
ing. 

Because men are very fo- 



cused on viewing this breathtak- 
ing scenery, they tend to forget 
that other people can see them 
too. This leads to the woman 
with the breathtaking scenery 
noticing that she is the recipient 
of unwanted attention. Most of 
the time women are offended 
and insulted; at the very least, 
they act disgruntled about it 
when they gossip about the 
event later with their girlfriends. 

Despite this, their clothing 
style doesn’t usually change, and 
that means the whole scenario 
will repeat itself at some point in 
future, thus continuing the vi- 
cious cycle of ‘ogling’. 

To be fair, women are guilty 
of doing this to men too, but 
they are much better at not get- 
ting caught. Not only that, but 
men consider being ‘ogled’ an 
honor and worthy of exchanging 
hi-fives with the rest of the guys. 

In short, men are weak crea- 
tures that cannot control what 
they do, so it is up to women to 
put a stop to this immoral epi- 
demic of lewd behavior. Guys 
will always stare at scantily clad 
women, so ladies must be aware 
of that and accept the conse- 
quences of how they dress. 
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Alternative Energy 
Sources Must Be Safe 



By ANDREA FORCUM 

Political Columnist 

Japan’s nuclear crisis brings 
sobering realities in the U.S., 
with 20 percent of our nation’s 
electricity coming from nuclear 
power plants. 

The Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia gets 39.6 percent of its 
power from nuclear plants. The 
closest plant to UMW is the 
North Anna Power Station at 
Lake Anna, a mere 38-mile drive 
to UMW. 

As the tragedy in Japan un- 
folds, fears begin to surface 
everywhere as to the safety and 
preparedness of our own nuclear 
reactors. 

The natural question is: are 
we prepared? Japan is world- 
renowned for their advanced 
technologies, yet the tsunami 
and the subsequent damage to 
the nuclear power plants caught 
them unaware. As a result, over 
10,000 people died. Those still 
alive are being exposed to dan- 
gerous amounts of radiation 
leaking from the damaged 
plants. 

Nuclear power is not inher- 
ently bad. In fact, it can offer 
several benefits. However, the 



power of something that great 
should be wielded with incredi- 
ble responsibility. 

Although nuclear accidents 
seem infrequent, the impact of a 
single nuclear event is wide- 
spread and long lasting. In 
Japan, where the earthquake has 
left so many hopeless, people 
risk death from the explosions 

These kinds of 
incidents need to 
motivate us to 
approach the 
undertaking of 
nuclear power 
with caution. 



and the subsequent radiation 
leaking from the nuclear plant. 

It is easy for Americans to 
feel far removed from that kind 
of massive disaster. However, 
these kinds of incidents need to 
motivate us to approach the un- 
dertaking of nuclear power with 



caution. 

California has more than a 99 
percent chance of having an 
earthquake that is 6.7 or higher 
in magnitude within the next 30 
years, according to Sci- 
encedaily.com. Currently, two 
nuclear plants sit upon active 
fault lines and neighbor vastly 
populated cities in California. 

With the lives of millions po- 
tentially at stake, locating nu- 
clear power plants on a major 
fault-line demonstrates a serious 
lack of discretion. It is not that 
nuclear energy is the enemy of 
society, but harvesting this tech- 
nology irresponsibly is reckless. 

Until more can be done to 
avoid nuclear disasters of the 
magnitude that Japan currently 
suffers, we should pursue safer 
options. Solar, wind and natural 
gas are all viable options for de- 
velopment. 

According to the U.S. Energy 
Information Administration, 
44.9 percent of the nation’s en- 
ergy still comes from coal. 
Rather than pushing develop- 
ment of nuclear plants, maybe 
it’s time to push development 
that’s both clean and safe. 



Nuclear Power Is Still the 
Best Green Energy Option 



By BRIAN AURICCHIO 

Political Columnist 

Opponents of nuclear power 
watched their biggest fears ma- 
terialize in Japan, where three 
explosions occurred within nu- 
clear reactors, unleashing radia- 
tion into the atmosphere. We can 
learn valuable lessons from this 
unspeakable tragedy, but we 
should neither halt U.S. nuclear 
energy development, nor end 
using this power as an alterna- 
tive energy source. 

According to the Wall Street 
Journal, President Obama did 
not freeze U.S. nuclear power 
development after the earth- 
quake, sticking to his agenda to 
become more reliant on alterna- 
tives to coal-fired power plants. 

Public discourse on nuclear 
energy often deals with the dan- 
gers and catastrophes of such en- 
ergy, but rarely are all the 
dangers of coal discussed. Aside 
from the environmental conse- 
quences of using coal, it also 
poses a great risk to human 
health. 

According to one study, Coal 
combustion can have severe 
consequences on respiratory sys- 
tems, causing asthma, chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease 



and lung cancer. The coal-burn- 
ing process can also lead to car- 
diovascular problems and affect 
the nervous system. 

According to Patrick Moore, 
a founder of Greenpeace, “More 
than 600 coal-fired electric 
plants in the United States pro- 
duce 36 percent of U.S. emis- 
sions — or nearly 10 percent of 
global emissions.” Of which, 
C02 is the greenhouse gas pri- 
marily responsible for climate 
change.” 

The environmental problems 
are just as disastrous. In Ap- 
palachia, surface mining is the 
status quo, and coal extraction 
often requires mountaintop re- 
moval, which uses dynamite to 
blow off the tops of mountains 
to gain access to multiple seams 
of coal. 

This process causes a devas- 
tating amount of ecological de- 
struction. 

Environmental consequences 
include groundwater pollution, 
air pollution, flooding and defor- 
estation. A huge amount of 
waste is also generated, with 
which coal-mining companies 
fill mountain valleys. This pol- 
lutes groundwater and disturbs 
or completely cuts off streams. 



The damage is so extensive that 
remediation efforts often fail. 

Our dependence on coal has 
gradual, but inevitably, drastic 
impacts on human health. Nu- 
clear energy can have quick, cat- 
astrophic consequences, but 
these are few and far between. 
The gradual approach coal takes 
obscures the seriousness of the 
matter. 

Nuclear energy is a cost-ef- 
fective method that can supply 
power to meet our growing de- 
mand. In 2004, the average cost 
to produce nuclear energy was 
less than two cents per kilowatt- 
hour. There are currently 103 nu- 
clear power plants in the United 
States. 

When it comes down to it, 
coal causes more harm than nu- 
clear power. With development 
underway and lessons learned 
from the Japanese meltdowns, 
we are learning ways to make 
these plants tremendously safer. 
However, the comfortable rela- 
tionship between our govern- 
ment and big oil companies has 
been a large impediment to the 
wide spread use of nuclear 
power, a trend that will hope- 
fully reverse, in spite of Japan’s 
recent tragedy. 



Violence Will Continue Until Gadhafi Steps Down 

\ . . , ' : . : 



By MATT GELLER 

Staff Writer 

In much of the Arab and 
Muslim world, it would seem 
that citizens have very few rights 
that are absolutely guaranteed. 
However, it appears that the 
right to remain silent is one of 
the few exceptions. 

The "Day of Rage" in Syria 
never materialized due to the 
overwhelming numbers of 
armed security forces that were 
ordered to quell any public dis- 
sent. Yemen’s protests have re- 
sulted in nine deaths, and 
although Iran has come out pub- 
licly in support of the revolution 
in Egypt, they appear deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo 
within their own borders and un- 
dermine any attempts at reform. 

However, all of these coun- 
tries pale in comparison to the 
appalling use of brute force uti- 
lized by Moammar Gadhafi, the 
de facto leader of Libya. 

After anti-government unrest 
spread to the Libyan capital of 
Tripoli and protesters seized mil- 
itary bases and weapons Sunday, 
Gadhafi's son went on state tele- 
vision to announce that his fa- 
ther would remain in charge 
with the army's backing and 
would "fight until the last man, 
the last woman, the last bullet." 

Indeed, it would seem that he 
intends to keep his word. After 



protesters reached Tripoli, forces 
loyal to Gadhafi have responded 
with violence. 

Seif al-Islam Gadhafi, ad- 
dressed the protests by threaten- 
ing violent responses and a civil 
war that will ruin Libya. 

The speech followed an in- 
tense crackdown by security 
forces that fired on thousands of 
demonstrators and funeral 
marchers in Benghazi, Libya’s 
second largest city in a brutal at- 
tack that left 60 people dead on 
Sunday alone. Medical officials, 
human rights groups and exiled 
dissidents say more than 200 
have been killed. 

This is not the first time that 
Gadhafi has utilized violence as 
a means of stamping out internal 
discord. After “liberating” Libya 
in 1969 in a bloodless coup, his 
reputation for fiercely reacting 
to internal discontent has grown 
extensive. 

In 1970 he expelled all ethni- 
cally Italian Libyans and in April 
of 1980 he orchestrated the as- 
sassinations of nine dissidents, 
five of whom were in foreign 
countries, and in 1996 he ex- 
pelled 30,000 Palestinians be- 
cause the PLO engaged Israel in 
peace talks. 

Later that year, executed 
roughly 1200 political prisoners. 

In 2006, 30 Libyans and for- 
eigners were killed after publicly 
protesting in Benghazi. Libya 
consistently ranks toward the 
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bottom in Human Rights. 

In 2005, “Freedom House” 
rated the country’s civil liberties 
and political freedoms a “7” (on 
a scale of 1 -7 with 1 represent- 
ing “free” and 7 representing 
“not-free). 

While many comparisons can 
be drawn between Libya and 
other Arab countries that are also 
mired in protest, the main differ- 
ence can be seen by the re- 
sponses of the military and 
security forces. Unlike Tunisia, 
Libya’s military will not dissi- 
pate, and unlike Egypt, the mili- 
tary is not an autonomous body 
independent from the country’s 
head of state. 



Instead, the army remains 
loyal to Gadhafi, who still holds 
the military rank of Colonel. 
The overwhelming power of the 
military, and Gadhafi’s willing- 
ness to use it against his own 
people, will surely be the biggest 
roadblock to freedom. 

Seif al-Islam promised that 
all revolutionary groups will be 
“wiped out.” He also stated that 
the army would play a main role 
in maintaining order. “There has 
to be a firm stand," he said. 
"This is not the Tunisian or 
Egyptian army." 

The United States govem- 
, ment has come out in support of 
the protest, with President 



Obama saying that he is “very 
concerned” about the use of 
lethal force against civilians. 
Susan Rice, the U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations told “Meet 



The violence 
will not abate 
until Gadhafi 
is deposed. 



the Press” the Obama adminis- 
tration has “condemned the vio- 
lence,” adding that, “Our view is 
that in Libya, as throughout the 



region, peaceful protests need to 
be respected." 

It is clear that the violence 
will not abate until Gadhafi is 
deposed, and the people of 
Libya seem ready to continue to 
fight to end Gadhafi’s rule of 
more than 40 years. 

However, it seems almost in- 
evitable that the revolution will 
be the most violent in the region 
due to the near total control that 
the Libyan dictator wields over 
Libya’s armed forces. If history 
is any indicator of what is to 
come, the country will not be 
free from oppression without 
paying a heavy price in human # 
life. 



Breaking French Stereotypes 
Wandering Around the Bastille 




By ANNE ELDER 

Staff Writer 

When you see high school students wan- 
dering down Campus Walk, lost because 
they can’t find Ball Circle, do you think 
“Aw, I should probably help them and make 
them feel welcome!” or “I need to get to 
Seaco before the line gets to Chandler, I 
don’t have time for this.” 

My guess is that most of you would pick 
the latter. 

It’s not because you’re bad people (well, 
you might be). It’s because you’re trying 
to mind your own business, you have a 10- 
page paper due tomorrow that you haven’t 
started and you just have other things to do. 
Everyone knows the line for Mama Jean 
won’t stay short for long. 

This is precisely what the Parisians do. 
They get a bad rep from Americans because 
they are “cold,” “mean” or my favorite, 
they “hate Americans,” but from what I’ve 
seen, that could not be further than the truth. 
Just because they aren’t overly friendly 
doesn’t mean they hate everyone. 

If I were French and living in Paris, I 
would get pretty sick of people shoving 
Nikons in my face on a daily basis, too. 

The stereotypical French person doesn’t 
shave, doesn’t bathe, wears a beret and a 
striped shirt, and is always smoking with ei- 
ther an espresso or a glass of wine. They 
are pretentious, rude and say “oh la la” at 
every opportunity. 

I don’t know about you, but if people 
thought that about me, I might not be in- 



clined to welcome 
them either. 

However, beyond 
the SNL exaggera- 
tions of French per- 
sonas, what is a 
French person really 
like? 

It’s true that they 
aren’t going to smile 
back at you if you 
pass on the street. 

You wouldn’t see 
that in most Ameri- 
can cities either. 

The other day, a 
few friends and. I 
were lost, wandering 
around the Bastille (I 
. assure you, this is not the first time this has 
happened to me). A French girl came up to 
us and asked for a light, then realized we 
were studying a map. 

In a half French, half British accent, she 
asked us in English if we needed help find- 
ing our way. We told her where we were 
trying to go, and not only did she tell us 
how — she walked halfway there with us. 

She seemed genuinely interested in what 
our experience in Paris had been so far, 
since undoubtedly she knew a few stereo- 
types herself. She asked if we thought the 
people were nice, and we were honestly 
able to say yes. 

The important thing I think I’ve learned 
lately is that wherever you go in the world, 
people are going to be people. There will 



always be more altruistic ones ready to help 
you when you look at maps upside down in 
confusion, or creepy ones who 

try to talk to you on the metro platform at 2 
a.m. in Pigalle (not kidding, that was terri- 
fying and I sprinted to my apartment), or 
the disgruntled museum workers who won’t 
give your friend who doesn’t speak French 
his change because “he said he didn’t want 
it.” 

These traits are not mutually exclusive 
to France. 

On the other side of the coin, you’re 
American. Obviously, you’re obese, loud, 
slutty and unaware that there are other 
countries outside the homeland. 

Is there a problem with that? 
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The Joshua Lawson Cheap Seats Fireside Chat 

Not sure where to spend your dollar this weekend? In Lawson we trust. 



Christian Bale and Mark Wahlberg Give 
Stunning Performances in ‘The Fighter’ 



“The Fighter” tells the story 
of the now-famous boxer 
“Irish” Micky Ward as he per- 
severes through various per- 
sonal and professional 
hardships to make it to the top 
of the boxing world. 

But make no mistake, “The 
Fighter” isn’t a movie about 
boxing, and if it was, it 
wouldn’t have been nearly as 
good. “The Fighter” is a far 
more universal story about a 
man trying to have it all, and as 
it quickly becomes apparent to 
viewers, Ward is a long way 
from that goal. The journey that 
takes him there is far from easy, 
but incredibly fun to watch. 

“The Fighter” is set in Low- 
ell, Mass., and in the first five 
minutes of the film, the small 
town absolutely comes to life. 

Micky Ward and his eccen- 
tric brother Dicky Eklund walk 
the streets confidently, greeting 
slews of neighbors and towns- 
men as they’re followed around 
by a camera crew. But Micky’s 
family is far from your average 
suburban, nuclear family, and 
not just because they have 
about 10 too many daughters. 

Micky’s mother Alice, in an 
Oscar-winning role by Melissa 
Leo, clearly picks favorites 
amongst her children, and 
Mickey is not it. Leo does a 
wonderful job as Alice Ward, 
playing a horrible mother who 
believably hasn’t the slightest 
idea just how awful a mother 
she really is. 



Micky’s brother, Dicky, is 
quite clearly the favored son 
and is full of delusions of 
grandeur as he once bested 
Sugar Ray Leonard in the ring. 

But despite Dicky and his 
mother’s delusions, his time as 
a boxer is over. In fact, not only 
is he no longer a legitimate 
fighter, he’s a crack addict. 

Christian Bale’s Oscar-win- 
ning performance as Dicky Ek- 
lund is without a doubt the 
highlight of the film as his 
ridiculous, drug-induced antics 
serve as a catalyst for most of 
the stories momentum. But it’s 
not until the credits roll and 
footage of the actual Dicky Ek- 
lund comes on screen that 
viewers understand just how 
well Bale has played his roll. 

But Melissa Leo and Chris- 
tian Bale are also only the sup- 
porting cast. The film is about 
Micky Ward, and Mark 
Wahlberg has done an excellent 
job playing the only level- 
headed member of a family on 
the verge of self-destruction. 

While Wahlberg didn’t win 
big for his lead performance, 
it’s his cool-headed protagonist 
that viewers are most able to 
identify with (unless you regu- 
larly spend your days shooting 
heroine and jumping into 
dumpsters from second-story 
windows so your mom doesn’t 
catch you). 

It’s his quest for success that 
really lies at the heart of “The 
Fighter.” When Micky is in the 



ring, it’s easy to root /or him; in 
fact it’s extremely difficult not 
too, and when he finds himself 
in between a brother, a mother 
and a girlfriend (Amy Adams) 
who all claim to know what’s 
best for him, Wahlberg navi- 
gates the rough domestic wa- 
ters with acting chops that are 
just as impressive, though less 
showy, as Bale’s or Leo’s. 

“The Fighter” is an excellent 
movie with an easy to love hero 
that you really want to see suc- 
ceed and for only a dollar more 
than it would cost for you to sit 
at home and watch YouTube 
clips of Micky Ward kidney- 
thumping some poor sucker to 
the ground you carPwatch this 
terrific biopic at Cheap Seats 
this weekend. 



Hailee Steinfeld Proves She Has 
‘True Grit’ in Coen Brothers’ Remake 




courtesy of Cheap Seats 

• Playing in Combs 139 for $l/on Friday at 7 
p.m. and Saturday at 10 p.m 



‘The Fighter’ 




• Playing in Combs 139 for $1 on Friday at 10 
p.m. and Saturday at 7 p.m. 



It’s hard to recreate a movie 
that’s widely considered to be 
one of the greatest Westerns of 
all time; one that garnered mass 
critical praise and an Oscar for 
John Wayne. In fact, it’s damn 
near impossible. 

This makes the Coen 
Brother’s fantastic remake of 
the 1 969 Henry Hathaway film 
“True Grit” (which was in turn 
based on the 1968 novel by 
Charles Portis) about a young 
girl on the hunt for her father’s 
killer, all the more impressive. 

Though Joel and Ethan 
Coen do a masterful job of 
adapting the decades old source 
material into a tasteful and en- 
tertaining experience, little of 
their trademark peculiarity is 
present in the film, which they 
treat less like a typical Coen 
Brothers film 
and more like a 
Western. 

That said, 
there are still 
quirky moments 
along the way 
that call to mind 
past Coen bros. 
filmography, 
and the fascinat- 
ing characteri- 
zation seen in 
their films is 
still abundant 
here. 

The most no- 
table character 
in the film 



is 



without a doubt Mattie Ross, 
portrayed by Hailee Steinfeld 
in a performance whose loss at 
the Academy Awards no doubt 
had many viewers up in arms. 

In the original “True Grit,” 
Mattie Ross was played by 
Kim Darby (who can also be 
seen in the similarly classic 
“Teen Wolf Too”) as an obnox- 
ious, petulant child. 

This is not the case with 
Hailee Steinfeld, who plays a 
confident and capable young 
girl with the courage to match 
her companions’ experience. 
While Mattie Ross was an ob- 
noxious blight on the original 
movie, here she serves as a lik- 
able protagonist that is easy for 
audiences to support. 

Mattie’s companions are 
equally likeable. Though this is 
no doubt a movie about Mattie 
Ross, every piece of promo- 
tional material for the film 
would have you believe it was 
a Western-themed Jeff Bridges 
Variety Hour. This is not the 
case. 

However, it could’ve been, 
as Jeff Bridges is amazing as 
the bumbling, drunken and 
barely efficient U.S. Marshal 
Reuben J. “Rooster” Cogbum. 
It’s hard to follow the perform- 
ance of an icon like John 
Wayne, especially since this 
was Wayne’s only Oscar-win- 
ning performance, but Bridges 
succeeds with flying colors. 

As Rooster, Bridges plays 



an interesting role in that he not 
only provides most of the films 
comic relief, but most of its ac- 
tion as well. 

Though he doesn’t stammer 
his way through nation ad- 
dresses in war-tom England 
like in “The King’s Speech,” 
Jeff Bridges has no doubt 
earned his second consecutive 
Best Actor nomination. 

Mattie’s- second hired gun, 
Texas Ranger LaBoeuf, is 
played by Matt Damon, who 
does an excellent job striking 
up a persona that is somewhere 
between entirely arrogant and 
mysteriously overcompensat- 
ing. 

The chemistry between 
Damon and Bridges provides 
many of the film’s most enjoy- 
able moments as the two re- 
peatedly try to “out-badass” 
each other. 

Rounding out the cast is 
Josh Brolin of “No Country for 
Old Men” fame, playing the 
film’s villain, Tom Cheney, 
who killed Ross’ father. Brolin 
does an exceptional job and 
holds his own. 

The writing of “True Grit” is 
phenomenal and the films takes 
viewers through various wild- 
West settings, some less ex- 
pected than others, on a journey 
that is enjoyable from start to 
finish. I was more than happy 
to have paid full price to see 
“True Grit”; for only a dollar at 
Cheap Seats, it’s a steal. 




Miss UMW Chosen 



Pisces: Feb 19 - Mar 20 ' 
Don’t let your partners look 
through your phone. You’re just 
asking to get caught. 

Aries: Mar 21 - Apr 19 

Sometimes the best course of 
action is no action. You should be 
used to that by now. 

Taurus: Apr20-May;20 
It’s not me; it’s you. 

Gemini: May 21 - Jun 20 
Dreams do come true if you 
buy the right alcohol. Then again, 
hangovers do too. 




Cancer: Jun21-Jul22 

Fake it until you make it. Then 
ask for a refund. 

Leo: Jul 23 - Aug 22 

If money's tight, you should start 
exploring more unique ways of earn- 
ing some cash. Keep a tip jar on the 
nightstand and see what happens. 

Virgo: Aug 23 - Sep 22 

When life gets you down, remem- 
ber: It’s all downhill from here. 

Libra: Sep 23 - Oct 22 

t 

You've probably noticed that peo- 
ple are keeping their distance from 
you lately. Have you considered a 
shower? 



Scorpio: Oct 23 -Nov 21 

When things are darkest and seem 
like there’s no hope left, this advice 
will always bail you out: Show some 
skin. 

Sagittarius: Nov 22 -Dec 21 
Don’t take “results may vary” as a 
warning. Take it as a challenge. 

Capricorn: Dec 22 - Jan 19 
This week, make an effort to be 
classy. You’ve had one too many 
“Walk of Shames” recently. 

Aquarius: Jan 20 - Feb 18 

The absence of a "no" doesn't mean 
yes, but it doesn't mean no either. Be 
persistent. 




Bullet Points 



Marie Sicola/Bullet 

Yuna Lee (right) of Framar Hall won Miss UMW with her crystal 
vocals. Check online for more pictures of the competition. 

Weekly Sudoku 



Thursday, 
March 17 



Saturday, 
March 19 



Monday, ‘ 
March 21 



• Circa Survive: They’ve toured 
with everyone from Coheed and Cam- 
bria to Animals as Leaders and now 
they’re coming to The Great Hall to 
rock St. Patricks Day to the ground. 
Want loud music? Go to Circa! Want a 
great show? Go to Circa! Want an awe- 
some pregame for all your drunken St. 
Patty's endeavours? Circa! Tickets are 
available at OS ACS for $3. 



Friday, 

March 18 



• Cheap Seats: Where else can 
you see two (that’s right, two!) Acad- 
emy Award Best Picture Losers in one 
night for only $1 each? Come to Combs 
139 to see the Coen Brother’s Western 
“True Grit” at 7 p.m. and Christian 
Bale’s Oscar-winning performance as a 
balding crackhead in “The Fighter” at 
10 p.m. 



• Spirit Week Barbeque: Free 

food! Also, take the chance to bask in 
the glory of your fine academic institu- 
tion amongst your fellow students. Did 
I mention free food? Let’s face it; we’re 
in college. That’s reason enough. Come 
to the Underground at 5 p.m. 

• Video Game Olympics: it’s 

not just a mind-boggling contradiction; 
it’s an arena for the best of the best in 
all sorts of virtual athletics, from “Halo: 
Reach” to “Mario Kart: Double Dash.” 
Warm up on your own and come to the 
basement in Trinkle from 6 p.m. to 
midnight, noob. 



Sunday, 
March 20 



• Animal House: Toga! Toga! 
Toga! You’re in college. This movie 
should be your Bible. “Animal House” 
plays on Ball Circle at 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, 

March 22 

• Open Mic Night: Will Spauld- 
ing is UMW’s own acoustic conneis- 
seur. The man could make a guitar out 
of a shoebox and rubber bands and 
keep a crowd entertained for hours. 
Find out why in the Underground at 8 
p.m. 



• Cheap Seats: Come see “How Do 
You Know” in Combs 139 at 2PM. 



Wednesday, 
March 23 



Send Bullet Points to tella@mail.umw.edu. 



• BINGO: Who knows? Win tonight 
and you could be on a Wheaties box to- 
morrow. Show them what you’re 
made of. Underground at 8 p.m. 
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Difficulty: Medium 

To check your answers, go to umwbullet.com/sudoku. 
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‘Marvel vs. Capcom 3’ a Ki 



By KYLE SHEARIN 

Staff Writer 



Over a decade has passed 
since the cult hit "Marvel Vs. 
Capcom 2" took the world by 
storm. 

In the constantly evolving 
world of video games, that's al- 
most a lifetime. 

It’s difficult to imagine that 
the series’ trademark mix of 
iconic video game characters 
and superheroes would grow 
stale over the long hiatus. Luck- 
ily, it’s as fresh as ever. 

The first big improvement 
here is the new, seductively vi- 
brant 3D art style, reminiscient 
of what "Street Fighter IV" did 
in 2009. 

It’s a busy, attractive game 
that can easily distract you with 
barrages of color. There’s so 
much going on in the back- 
grounds and aurally that it can 
feel like an assault at times. 

Things are especially chaotic 
when up to six characters light 
up the screen at once. 



courtesyofkombo.com 

Amaterasu, the Japanese sun goddess, fighting Thor, the Norse god of thunder in “Marvel vs. Capcom 3.” 



Not only have the graphics 
been overhauled, but the combat 
system has been made much 
more accessible to those new to 
the series with a new four-button 
system called "Simple Mode" 
where combos can be pulled off 
by pressing the same button re- 
peatedly. It’s not an “instant 
win” mode though. It also limits 
a character's special moves and 
throws. 

The game has 36 characters 
with vastly different attacks, 
combos, hyper combos, and as- 
sists. While “Marvel vs. Cap- 
com 2” featured 56 characters, 
this slimmed-down version- 

t 

makes for a much more bal- 
anced game with fewer clone 
characters. 

Characters range from the 
iconic, like Spider-Man and 
Ryu, to the far more obscure , 



like Dormammu and Hsien-Ko. 

And even three games into 
the series, Wolverine fighting 
Chun-Li in all their side- 
scrolling glory never gets old. 

However, some fan-favorite 
characters like Mega Man and 
Cable were cut, but thankfully 
there are pseudo-replacements 
like Zero and Deadpool to help 
ease the pain. Other welcome 
additions include Dante, Thor, 
Viewtiful Joe, Phoenix, and 
Wesker that span decades worth 
of comics and video games. 

With such a varied roster, it’s 
easy to imagine that the game 
might end up incredibly unbal- 
anced. Thankfully, every charac- 
ter feels like they have a real use 
here. 

Be warned, however, that you 
will need real strategy in putting 
together your teams. Putting 



your characters in the wrong 
order or using too many charac- 
ters of a similar type can spell 
disaster rather easily when going 
up against a seasoned vet. 

The storyline is pretty non- 
sensical, but ends with an epic, 
awesome battle with Galactus 
who can literally K.O. one of 
your characters with a single 
move. That might seem cheap, 
but then again, Galactus eats 
planets for a living. 

The music is definitely a step 
up from the last game as the 
soundtrack is much more dy- 
namic and characters have their 
own theme and dialogue. One of 
the most amusing parts of the 
game is hearing the other char- 
acters trash talk each other be- 
tween fights. 

te characters’ endings can 
mge from predictable to sur- 



prisingly funny. 

It's small changes like the ad- 
dition of the "X-Factor" me- 
chanic — an assist system 
designed to help players make a 
comeback after getting off to a great. It’s a fun, deep and insane 
rocky start — that gives the game fighting experience that offers a 



from 
a mod- 
em online 
. But be 
to go up 
fighters 
nil resort to 
spamming cheap moves in a 
heartbeat to win. It's a very com- 
petitive scene. 

Capcom, the game’s devel- 
oper, has plans to release more 
stages for download to make up 
for the measly eight included on 
the disc, as well as more charac- 
ters like Jill from “Resident 
Evil.” 

Hopefully they’ll add charac- 
ters like Nightcrawler, Phoenix 
Wright, Ghost Rider, and Frank 
West. 

"Marvel vs. Capcom 3" is 



a new coat of strategy. 

Given that each character 
will react differently to the X- 
Factor, it's a tough thing to per- 
fect, but satisfying to leam. 

Also, more strategies are im- 
plemented in allowing your 



wide-range of diverse charac- 
ters. 

! 

But it doesn't feel as polished 
as many fighting fans would 
have wanted. Leaving out true 
alternative costumes, stages, and 
characters is unfortunate. The 



team to assist you through team core gameplay is there, but Cap- 
attacks, counters, and defenses, com is holding back. 

It's a deep fighting system 
that will probably take 
awhile for anybody to truly 
become an all-around ex- 
pert. 

Online play is fun, with- 
out much lag and has the 
usual modes you’d expect 



Marvel vs. Capcom 3 

Available on PlayStation 3, 
Xbox 360 v. 

Price: $59.99 



Radiohead’s Surprise Album is an Expected Delight 



By SEAN COLLIGAN 

Staff Writer 

With only a few days’ notice 
to the public, Radiohead re- • 
leased their eighth studio album, 
“The King of Limbs,” on Feb. 
18. 

After almost four years of 
“blogosphere” rumors from 
Thom Yorke and company con- 
cerning the much-anticipated 
follow-up to 2007 ’s “In Rain- 
bows.” 

Of course, this is just one 
more example of the unique 
marketing strategies the band 
have employed since dropping 
from their label in favor of inde- 
pendently producing their fol- 
low-up to 2003 ’s “Hail to the 
Thief.” 

But the big question was, 
could the follow-up to “In Rain- 
bows” live up to the hype? 

Fortunately, yet not unex- 



pectedly, it does. True to fonn, 
Radiohead has produced an 
album that provides exactly 
what fans crave. 

The album opener 
“Bloom,” as well as later 
tracks such as “Feral” and 
“Lotus Flower” deliver richly 
textured melodies over hyp- 
notic rhythms, all of which ac- 
companied only by Yorke ’s 
echoing, often distorted vo- 
cals. 

This form of songwriting is 
exactly what made the major- 
ity of the songs on previous 
albums like “Kid A,” “Amne- 
siac” and “In Rainbows” so 
successful. 

Even so, this does not 
mean they aren’t afraid to go 
back to their roots, which they 
demonstrate in the simple, 
acoustic “Give up the Ghost.” 

However, the tried and true 
aspects of any band’s newest 




courtesy of cba.ca 



work are nowhere near as 
important as the new 
ideas they bring to the 
table. 

Thankfully, “Limbs” 
does not disappoint there 
either. The dark melodies 
emanating from the echo- 
ing guitars in “Little By 
Little” combine with 
Yorke ’s haunting lyrics to 
create a sound new to Ra- 
diohead’s work, not to 
mention the unique 
instrumentation used in 
the brilliantly arranged 
album highlight, 

“Codex.” 

Yet, despite all of this 
album’s victories, some- 
thing still seems to be 
missing. 

Call me hard to 
please, but while the ex- 
perimentation Radiohead 
has exhibited here is 



nothing short of Spectacular, 
eight tracks hardly do it justice. 

The elaborate compositions 
on “Limbs” are sold short by 
clocking in at a little over half an 
hour collectively. ! 

Still, while looking at the big 
picture, “The King of Limbs” is 
nothing short of a triumph that, 
at the very least, can rival the 
success of “In Rainbows.” 

And though the album left 
me craving more, the closing 
track “Separator” leaves fans 
with something to anticipate as 
Thom Yorke ’s vocals echo, “If 
you think this is over, then 
you’re wrong.” 



“The King Of Limbs” 

Radiohead 

Release Date: 2/1 8 

irtrkirk 



Video Game Olympics Return Saturday 



By THOMAS ELLA 

Staff Writer 

Listen. I know you think 
you’re good at video games. 
Yeah, you talk a big game in 
“Call of Duty” and used to em- 
barrass your old high school 
buddies, Stokes and Treebeard, 
at “Super Smash Bros.” back in 
the day, but you’re in the Big 
Leagues now, kid. Welcome to 
the Show. 

This is the Video Game 
Olympics, where boys become 
men and women send sexists 
home crying for their mamas. 

The VGO makes its tri- 
umphant return this Saturday, 
after a one-year hiatus, ready to 
award the most worthy gamer 
(most likely: me) with a $100 
GameStop gift certificate. 

But don’t worry, you all can 



fight over the $50 and $25 gift 
certificates for second and third 
place. If you think you’ve got 
the stones to go toe to toe with 
the likes of me, a narcissistic, 
self-proclaimed “Renaissance 
Man,” you’d better practice up. 

Sure, you had Stokes and 
Treebeard begging you for 
mercy in “Smash,” but now 
you’re going up against the big 
dog. 

I’ll be representing my boy, 
Link. No, he can’t jump worth 
a damn, but he won’t need to. 
Believe it. 

The king of the modem 
first-person shooter, “Call of 
Duty 4: Modem Warfare” will 
be there to test your twitch re- 
flexes and prove who’s the 
most patriotic in the room. Just 
remember: The “Martyrdom” 
perk is for cowards. 



As for the “Halo: Reach” 
event, I hope you’re fluent in 
the art of “armor locking,” be- 
cause I sure am. Prepare to get 
spanked if you try to splatter 
me in a vehicle. Go ahead. Try 
it. 

I may know almost nothing 
about actual basketball, but that 
doesn’t change the fact that I’m 
still going to demolish you at 
“NBA JAM.” Don’t be a sore 
loser when I break your back- 
board, please! 

BOOMSHAKALAKA! 

You probably used to play 
“Guitar Hero II” every once in 
awhile at a friend’s house, but I 
was rocking out in my under- 
wear till the sun came up every 
morning. 

And if I wasn’t making 
beautiful music, I was dancing 
to it. That’s right, you’ll need to 



step to the beat in “Dance 
Dance Revolution” to beat the 
Lord of the Dance here. 

If you’re ready to dodge a 
barrage of multicolored shells 
and lightning bolts, “Mario 
Kart: Double Dash” might be 
the event for you. 



And if not, the fan-favorite 
classic time-killer, “Tetris,” 
rounds out the list. 

There’s something for 
everyone, but the competition 
is going to be stiff, so come pre- 
pared. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



ONLINE 




courtesy of inquisitr.com 

NICK JONAS 

Whose favorite Jonas Brother 
isn’t Nick? At a recent free show 
at the Jammin’ Java in Vienna, 
the youngest Jonas got to stmt 
his stuff, but how does he per- 
form without his brothers? 

Read all about it at 

umwbullet.com 



The Video Game Olympics will take 
place on Saturday , March 19 from 6 
p.m. to 12 a.m. in the Trinkle base- 
ment To enter , head down to the 
Trinkle basement now to get a ticket 
or contact cdonaher@mail.umw.edu. 
TVs free to enter , but $3 for pizza . 
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Pearce Gives Insight on Charity 




Courtesy of Rick Pearce 

Acting Vice President for Administration and Finance Rick Pearce visited Honduras in January with 
members of his Fredericksburg Rotary club to run an eye care clinic where they distributed glasses. 



By JULIE DYMON 

Staff Writer 

For 1,000 Hortdurans in El Pro- 
greso, seeing words on a page or dis- 
tinguishing family members from 
strangers was a challenge, until they 
stood at the end of a very long line. 
Thanks to UMW’s influence through- 
out the local Fredericksburg commu- 
nity, those Hondurans now have 
glasses and restored sight. 

From Jan. 24 to 26, members of the 
Stafford and Rappahannock rotary 
clubs provided a temporary eye clinic 
in El Progreso, Honduras. Rick 
Pearce, acting vice president for ad- 
ministration and finance, and Jeff 
Small, candidate for Fredericksburg 
Circuit Court Clerk, were among these 
dedicated Rotarians. 

Small explained that in 2007, Shin 
Fujiyama, UMW alumus and founder 
of Students Helping Honduras (SHH), 
had just begun SHH and spoke to the 
area rotary clubs to gamer support for 
his mission. After he spoke, not only 
did the Stafford Rotary want to sup- 
port SHH financially, but they also 
jumped at the chance to travel to Hon- 
duras and help out in person. 

“My wife and I take every opportu- 
nity we can to visit other cultures.” 
Pearce said. “It costs money. Nobody 
pays your way or anything, but it’s a 
great way to see how people live and 
see a country. This is how you do it, 
never as a tourist.” 

The January service trip combined 
the efforts of the Stafford, Rappahan- 
nock and El Progreso rotary clubs, ac- 
cording to Pearce. Dr. Sam Smart, a 
Stafford optometrist, used the. rotary 



club donations to purchase new and 
used glasses for their mission. 

A total of about 3,000 prescription 
glasses were collected through dona- 
tions from the Lions club and a na- 
tional grant from the Rotary 
International Foundation that allowed 
them to buy new glasses for the clinic. 

In preparation for the clinic, Pearce 
said Dr. Smart and his staff gave ro- 
tary members a crash course on identi- 
fying the prescription of the lenses so 
they could tag and sort the glasses. 

They were also taught how to prop- 
erly adjust frames for comfort, how to 
determine which patients needed bifo- 
cals and how to test for glaucoma and 
cataracts. 

The eye clinic ran for three days in 
Honduras. During that time, over 
1,000 patients moved through three 
stations at the eye clinic. 

Pearce explained that rotary mem- 
bers tested patients for glaucoma, 
cataracts and astigmatism and pro- 
vided dilation drops at the first station. 

The optometrists examined each 
patient for ocular diseases and wrote 
their lens prescriptions at the second 
station. Station three was the most ex- 
citing, as this was the prescription fill- 
irig and frame fitting station. 

Rotarians treated over 300 people 
each day, but Small acknowledged 
they could not treat everyone and had 
to turn people away at night so the 
team could eat and rest for the next 
day’s clinic. The waves of patients that 
flooded the stations made it apparent 
that this clinic was a necessity to the 
community. 

“Many Hondurans had flash bum, 
which comes from being out in the sun 



all the time. The sun actually bums 
their corneas.” Small explained. “Even 
at the rudimentary schools they had, 
these kids couldn’t see anything that 
the teacher was doing. As soon as they 
got their glasses they were so excited 
and would pick up something and 
were amazed that they could see the 
words.” 



People from 4 to 108 years of age 
went to the clinic. 

“I can’t tell you what it means to 
have an older fellah sit in front of you 
and you set a pair of glasses on him 
and all of a sudden he would look up 
and he hadn’t seen at a distance in 
decades,” said Pearce. 

The look on the man’s face upon 



his first clear sight in decades was the 
kind of joy and appreciation that 
brings goose bumps to those who wit- 
ness it, Pearce explained. 

Small describes a similar experi- 
ence with a 13-year-old he treated who 

See HONDURAS page 8 ► 



Top Model Weighs in on Self-Esteem 



By SALLY MATHIS 

Staff Writer 

April Wilkner, a 2003 America’s 
.Next Top Model contestant, spoke to 
an audience of about 40 in Lee Hall on 
March 14 as part of the James Farmer 
Multicultural Center’s ongoing cele- 
bration of women’s history month. 

Wilkner candidly shared her expe- 
riences in the modeling industry, giv- 
ing the audience a behind-the-scenes 
look at advertising while discussing 
the role of diversity in the business 
along with the issue of self-esteem. 

Modeling wasn’t always Wilkner ’s 
dream, though. 

“I ended up auditioning for Top 
Model [. . .] as a way to break into the 
TV industry. It wasn’t because I 
wanted to be a model,” she said. 

During her speech, Wilkner ad- 
dressed the issue of self esteem, both 
for models and those viewing the ad- 
vertisements at home. Before model- 
ing, Wilkner said her self-esteem was 
fine, but once she entered the profes- 
sion, it plummeted. 

“I always feel a little bit of guilt 
being in this industry that shapes how 
we feel about ourselves [. . .] But the 
truth is, just because you’re inside that 
industry, it doesn’t make you immune 



to that insecurity,” Wilkner confessed 

Modeling can be very detrimental 
to a person’s self esteem, some- 
times even more so for the mod- 
els than the women watching 
them at home. 

“[Modeling is] not a recipe 
for happiness. It’s a recipe for in- 
security and 'disaster [...] That’s 
what I learned from being inside 
the industry^, ” Wilkner said. “I 
guarantee you there are girls in 
this room that have more self-es- 
teem that these [models].” 

Wilkner had the audience 
members think back to the last 
thought that they had about their 
appearance. Less than half of the 
audience had thought positively 
about themselves, and would 
never say that comment to a 
friend. 

“I think a lot of people are not 
as nice to themselves as they are 
to people they care about,” 

Wilkner stated. “You wake up in 
the morning and you’re very 
hard on your appearance. We see 
ourselves [in this horrible 
light].” 

And yet, comparing ourselves to 
the models and celebrities we see in 
magazines every day is not healthy, 



because the pictures we see have been how many alterations were made to 
heavily Photoshopped, Wilkner ex- her pictures. 

“They will literally take inches 
off you [. . .] to me they would add 
them in some places [...] I wish 
that every girl in America could 
sit down and see what I saw [. . .] 
so much can be done, especially 
with celebrities, to perfect every- 
thing,” she explained. 

Wilkner brought in pictures 
from a photo shoot she did for 
Stuff magazine, in which she was 
wearing a red bikini. She held up 
first the original photo of her, 
sharing her bra size is an A-cup. 

In the second, digitally altered 
photo, her chest is at least a C- 
cup. Additionally, her legs in the 
second photo show no sign of the 
cuts and a bruise the size of a wa- 
termelon, which she had received 
from an accident a few days prior 
to the shoot. 

“This isn’t me,” Wilkner said. 
“I just think it’s interesting to see 
how they can manipulate that [. . .] 
It’s just kind of scary and not real 
[...] When you’re younger and a 
little more influential it’s harder 




http://celebritywonder.ugo.com 



plained. She would stay late to watch to see past that.” 

the Photoshopping process after a day She also discussed the influence 

of modeling, and was shocked to see advertising can have on people. In 



America, we tend “to believe that 
darker skin is healthier,” Wilkner said, 
and admitted that she is a huge fan of 
tanning creams. 

But after a six-month- long model- 
ing trip to Hong Kong, Wilkner real- 
ized the advertising industry had more 
power over her than she had thought. 
Because darker skin is seen in Japan 
as lower class, bleaching is a very 
common procedure and all of the 
models in magazines there feature pale 
skin, as opposed to the tanned models 
that are common in the US. 

“By the end of the trip I found my- 
self not using the tanning creams,!’ 
Wilkner shared. “It was a reality check 
for me because I realized just how vul- 
nerable we are to advertising. It only 
took 6 months for advertising to com- 
pletely [reshape] what I thought.” 

Wilkner said if we wish to change 
the advertising industry, we must first 
change our perceptions of ourselves 
and stop comparing ourselves to digi- 
tally altered photos of models. 

“For me what redefining beautiful 
means is taking back your voice and 
not allowing a magazine to tell you 
what beautiful is, because if you let 
their voices get into your head, that’s 
when they win, [and] you become 
your own worst critic,” she said. 




Virginia Osella/Bullet 

sary. 

Serve over rice with a lime wedge 
squeezed on top if desired. 



Black Beans and Rice 



By VIRG 

Staff Writer 



A OSELLA 



I was looking for a good version of 
beans and rice last summer, but I did- 
n’t quite like any of them. I decided to 
combine different ideas into my own 
unique recipd. I wrote it down as I 
went, and it ended up turning out 
great. It’s good for lunch or dinner, 
and the ingredients are inexpensive. 

The flavor combinations are fan- 
tastic, if I don’t say so myself. The 
canned tomatoes with green chilies 
add a good amount of spice, so you 
can use regular diced tomatoes if you 
like milder food. Com adds a nice 
sweet flavor to balance the heat, and 
lime juice is the perfect finishing 
touch. 

This recipe is simple to make, and 
the prep and cook time totals about an 



hour. It will serve four people. Enjoy 

Ingredients: 

1 cup white or brown rice cooked 
according to package. 

1 tbs olive oil 
1 small onion, minced 
3-5 cloves of garlic, minced 
1/2 sweet bell pepper, minced 
1/2 tsp chili powder 
1 small can of diced tomatoes with 
green chilies 

1/2 tsp ground cumin 
1 tbs apple cider vinegar 
salt & pepper to taste 
1/2 cup com (cooked frozen or 
drained canned) 

1 can black beans, drained 









— 



Directions:. 

Heat olive oil 



in a large skillet, 



then add 
onion and 
garlic and 
saute for 
about 5 min- 
utes. Add the 
bell pepper 
and chili 
powder and 
saute for two 
to five more 
minutes, until 
veggies are 
tender. 

Add the 
tomatoes, 
cumin, vine- 
gar, salt and 
pepper, and 

simmer over low to medium heat for 
about 1 5 minutes. 



Add the com and beans, and cook 
for five to 10 minutes until heated 
through. Taste and adjust salt if neces- 



* 
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Two-Year College an Option 

Recently more students have been electing to attend community colleges for two years 
prior to transferring to four-year universities in order to cut costs and decide on a major 



By BULLET STAFF 

Two years at a community college 
translated into the fulfillment of a 
dream, as Jonathan Gardner opened 
his acceptance letter from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Gardner is currently a senior Eng- 
lish major who attended Germanna 
Community College prior to applying 
to UVA. 

“If you are motivated to work hard, 
community college can provide you 
with the platform to get into top uni- 
versities,” he said. 

Gardner is part of a rising trend 
among Virginia college students who 
opted to begin their college careers at 
a community college, rather than gong 
straight to a four-year university. Ac- 
cording to the Virginia Community 
College System website, enrollment in 
community colleges has risen 30 per- 
cent in the past five years. 

One of the primary causes for this 
considerable increase can be attributed 
to the lower tuition costs at commu- 
nity colleges. 

“It was great spending less than 
$4,000 a year during community col- 
lege and having everything paid for,” 
Gardner said. “At UVA I am paying 
triple the cost for housing, full-time 
tuition and books.” 

Old Dominion University junior 
Nathan Thomas avoided having to 
take out student loans, which can 
often plague students even after 
they’ve graduated, by first attending 
community college. 

“Every semester I was able to pay 
for tuition and books by myself,” 
Thomas said. 

The federal government has also 
been providing support for students 
who wish to get a degree, but can’t af- 
ford a traditional university. 

Through the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, the Obama ad- 
ministration has invested over $3.5 



billion in Pell Grants for low-income 
students pursuing education at a com- 
munity college. With all the emphasis 
placed on higher education, President 
Obama hopes that by 2020 an addi- 
tional five million Americans could 
earn degrees and certificates. 



For many students, attending a 
community college prepares them for 
the demands of a university. 

“I excelled right away when I got 
to UVA.” Gardner said. “The primary 
reason was that Germanna had ade- 
quately prepared me for the workload 
I was going to encounter when I got 
here.” 

Many students attended community 
college for the freedom to decide what 
they wanted to major in. 

Steven Noel, a 2010 UMW alum- 



nus who majored in International Af- 
fairs, said figuring out what he wanted 
to do was the biggest benefit of com- 
munity college. 

“If you don’t know what you want 
to do, take the two years of general 
education classes to decide that. Ulti- 



mately it saves you time and money in 
the long run,” Noel said. 

Another benefit of going to a com- 
munity college before a university is a 
higher likelihood of being accepted to 
a desired school. 

Transferring is even more accessi- 
ble with the Virginia Community Col- 
lege System’s Guaranteed Admission 
Agreement. The program acts as a 
gateway between community colleges 
and state universities. Students who 
earn an associate degree and meet cer- 



tain grade point average requirements 
are guaranteed admission into a Vir- 
ginia college or university. 

Schools ranked nationally among 
the top 25 by U.S. News and World, 
are participants, including George- 
town University, rhe College of 
William and Mary and the University 
of Virginia. 

Community college as an educa- 
tional path has become much more ac- 
ceptable in recent years, but stigmas 
still linger. 

UMW senior Heather McGrath said 
she experienced this when she decided 
to enroll in Northern Virginia Commu- 
nity College after graduating from 
Westfield High School in 2005. 

“In high school we used to joke 
that NOVA was the college where ‘N’ 
stood for knowledge,” McGrath said. 

She added that peers, relatives and 
family friends questioned her deci- 
sion, assuming it was her grades that 
prevented her from going to a univer- 
sity. 

“Many still view community col- 
lege as a negative extension of high 
school. I remember my parents were 
adamant several years ago that I not 
attend community college because 
they thought it wasn’t up-to-par with a 
university,” Gardner said. 

Community college has become an 
educational platform for students to 
save money, experience real academic 
demands and provide time to decide 
on a major, but some students find it 
still doesn’t offer everything. 

“If I had known what I wanted to 
major in, I would have gone straight to 
a university,” Noel said. “I just never 
felt engaged or pursued in quite the 
same way I experienced at UMW. I re- 
ally wanted the social dynamic of col- 
lege life but the community college 
didn’t provide that for me.” 

Dana Cazan, Cindy Chavez, Fred- 
erick Couper and Ryan Davis con- 
tributed to this report. 



Official 
Serves in 

Honduras 

* 

◄ HONDURAS page 7 

was legally blind 

“Stick your hand two inches in 
front of your nose. That is how this 
guy sees,” Small said. “So we obvi- 
ously didn’t have glasses strong 
enough for him.” 

One of the members of the optical 
crew helped the boy pick out a set of 
frames, which wasn’t easy due to his 
visual impairment. 

“[We] worked with him to make 
sure the frames fit real comfortably 
[. . .] took out the lenses and gave him 
the frames. So, along with the frames 
and the referral he was able to get the 
right glasses,” Small explained. 

Small said the permanent eye clinic 
in El Progreso agreed to honor pa- 
tients with free care if they had refer- 
rals from the rotary eye clinic. That 
joint effort afforded the boy a chance 
to see with the proper prescription. 

In Honduras, the government is un- 
able to help the poor, according to 
Pearce. 

“I’ve been all over the world [. . .] 
and I think the poverty [in Honduras] 
is about as severe as any place I have 
ever seen,” he said. “Sixty percent of 
the population is below the poverty 
line and another 30 percent is in abject 
poverty, which is about half of what 
the poverty level would be. These are 
folks who do not have any access to 
clean water or medical care or any- 
thing like that.” 

Both Pearce and Small were left 
with an admiration for how apprecia- 
tive the Hondurans were for the help 
they received. 

“When you go to a third world 
country, whether it is Honduras or 
anywhere else, you just become so 
grounded on how well we have it 
here,” Small remarked. 



From VCCS to UMW 




Germanna Community College. Fredericksburg. Va. 



Where Did They Come From? 



This chart illustrates 
the breakdown of 
the 231 students 
who transferred 
to UMW 7 in the 
fall of 2010. 

The majority 
came from 
various schools 
in the VCCS. 




via the UMW Office vfAibnttsnn* 



Cost Comparison 

Many students interviewed cited the 
low cost of community college, compared 
to traditional four-year universities as 
a primary factor when deciding where to 
attend their first two years of college. 

This chart shows that, per credit, UMW’s cost 
is more than double local VCCS schools. 



Lee Hail 



Guaranteed Admission? 

The Guaranteed Admissions 
Agreement (GAA) grants VCCS 
students who meet a required 
minimum GPA and have a C 
or above in all of their courses 
automatic admission to 
participating Virginia universities. 

The required GPA O C 
for GAA to UMW: 



51 



fall 2010 transfers used the 
GAA for admission to UMW. 




Gcrmantu Comm unitv 
CniW-Kf 



Most hern Virginia 
Community College 
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New Grill Not Quite a Home Run 



By JORDAN KROLL 

Staff Writer 

As one of the newest businesses to 
open its doors in Eagle Village, Home 
Team Grill provides yet another option 
for anyone looking to dine out in Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Started in Richmond, Home Team 
Grill now has three locations. Al- 
though it offers everything one might 
expect from a sports bar and certainly 
doesn’t aim to reinvent the wheel, the 
Eagle Village location was clean, the 
staff was attentive and the food was as 
good as anything found downtown. 

In terms of pricing and variety on 
the menu, Home Team Grill is com- 
petitive with other casual dining 
restaurants in the area. 

I visited on the restaurant’s promo- 
tional burger deal night. On Tuesdays 
from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., all burgers on 
the menu are half-price. My veggie 
burger was good and the portion was 
generous, without being overwhelm- 
ing, but the best thing about the meal 
was the $5 bill. 

My dining partners ordered the 



“Dirty Dog,” a hot dog with chili, 
tomatoes, shredded cheese and bacon, 
that cost $7.99 and the chicken tender 
appetizer, 
which was 
$8.49. While 
everyone 
agreed that 
our food 
tasted good 
and the serv- 
ice was ex- 
cellent, 
something 
about the 
place seemed 
off. 

For a 
restaurant 
that seems as 
if it’s trying 
to promote a 
laid-back 
good time, 
from the 
image of a 
baseball 

player pitching across the front of the 
building to the plethora of televisions 



lining the walls broadcasting various 
sporting events, Home Team Grill felt 
stiff and uptight. 



Admittedly, 8 p.m. on a Tuesday is 
not a peak business hour for a brand 



new sports bar, particularly in a town' 
without a home team to support, so I 
will reserve judgment of the atmos- 
phere until the 
World Series, or 
some other un- 
doubtedly fascinat- 
ing sporting event. 

Home Team 
Grill is not a place 
to overlook when 
deciding where to 
eat, but at the mo- 
ment it’s not a place 
to go if your main 
concern is a lively 
environment. I 
could see it becom- 
ing a great place for 
Eagle Landing resi- 
dents to hang out 
and grab a drink or 
watch a game, due 
it to its proximity to 
the residence hall. 

Its location in 
the heart of Eagle 
Village makes me wonder why the 
prices are so steep — a $9 burger seems 



a bit much for a sports bar that will 
likely be populated primarily by stu- 
dents— but, in reality, the prices and 
food quality are competitive with 
many restaurants downtown, like the 
established Capital Ale House and the 
newer Longstreet’s. 

Appetizers at Home Team Grill 
range from $4.99 for onion rings to 
$ 1 1 .99 for the “Bourbon Street 
Shrimp.” There are a number of op- 
tions, such as chicken quesadillas, 
wings and Cajun tuna bits that fall into 
the $8-$ 1 0 range as well. 

Most of the burgers, salads and 
sandwiches range from $7 to $11 and 
are typical American fare, with a few 
variations, like the “Creole Po’Boy” 
and the “Hawaiin Burger,” that add a 
surprising twist on an otherwise stan- 
dard menu. 

The friendly staff and variety of 
menu options elevate Home Team 
Grill from another restaurant that you 
might try, then quickly forget about, to 
a place to watch. Once it establishes 
itself and gains a customer base, this 
could quickly become a great place to 
hang out with friends. 




Marie Sicola/Bullet 




Downtown Fredericksburg's 



^ 25% Discount With 
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Owned by the family of former Professor Samuel T. Emory, Sr. 
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Staff Writer 




Courtesy of flickr 

Around the Nation 

A recent poll found that seven in 10 Americans are in favor 
of allowing military women to serve in units that engage in close 
combat. 

The poll, conducted by the Washington Post and ABC News, 
indicated that 73 percent of women and 72 percent of men sup- 
port extending combat roles to women. 

Currently 203,000 out of approximately 1.4 million active- 
duty service members are women, comprising 14.5 percent of 
the forces. In Iraq the ratio drops slightly, where 10 percent of 
American troops are female. 

, For the past 1 7 years, women have been banned from serving 
below the brigade level where the unit’s primary objective is di- 
rect ground combat, while still allowing them to serve in units 
that could potentially face combat. 

The Pentagon received a congressionally mandated recom- 
mendation last week that encourages allowing women to serve 



more broadly. It cited that lifting the ban would “create a level 
playing field for all qualified service members.” 

Elaine Donnelly, founder and executive director of the Cen- 
ter for Military Readiness, said, “Women do not have an equal 
opportunity to survive, or to help fellow soldiers survive.” 

The Pentagon is preparing now to review the role that 
women play in the military. 

-Courtesy of the Washington Post, March 16 

The movement from paper to digital records in medical 
records finds both supporters and critics, as this spring the fed- 
eral government plans to increase cash incentives for doctors to 
make the transition. 

Paperless systems have changed the functionality of banking 
and retail, and many people see the same potential in medicine. 
More than 500,000 doctors, dentists and nurse practitioners may 
qualify for some of the $27 billion over 10 years, available to 
those employing new paperless technologies. It is part of the 
2009 economic stimulus program and in 2015, those that have 
not gone digital will run the risk of losing their Medicare reim- 
bursements. 

The ability to gather each patient’s medical history in a single 
database is unprecedented and the systems incorporate re- 
minders and alerts in an effort to keep better track of allergies 
and potential unsafe drug interactions. Additionally, lab and X- 

rays can be stored digi- 
tally and can prevent 
unnecessary repetition of 
tests. 

But there are those 
that are skeptical of the 
system’s reliability. 

Privacy concerns and 
medical errors are the 
primary objects, espe- 
cially as there is no en- 
forcement when it comes 
to turning on data en- 
cryption. Doctors hoping 
to get a piece of the stijn- 
ulus money may very 
well digitize their 
records without ensuring 
the confidentiality of 
their patients. 

-Courtesy of the 
Washington Post, March 
14 



Around the Region 

The Washington, D.C. Environmental Film Fest began 
Wednesday and continues until Mar. 27. It is comprised of 150 
films regarding the natural world, many of which are free to at- 
tendees and shown at 60 locations in the nation’s capital. 

The tone of the films varies substantially. One film is a series 
of animated shorts, including one narrated by SpongeBob 
SquarePants. It can be seen at four D.C. libraries, Martin Luther 
King Jr., Northwest One, Southwest and Anacostia. 

On the more serious side, another features the laboratory of 
geneticist J. Craig Venter. That film, “Creating Synthetic Life,” 
was documented over seven years, and created the first synthetic 
cell in May of 2009. That one will be shown at 3:15 p.m. on 
Mar. 20 at the National Museum of Natural History. The film’s 
director David Conover will be present for a discussion about 
his work as well. 



-Courtesy of the Washington Post, March 14 




Courtesy of flickr 




Courtesy of flickr 



Center for Teaching Excellence and Innovation 
To Synthesize Campus Instruction Methods 



◄ TEACHING, page 1 

learn from one another’s experi- 
ence and innovation, he said. 

The center will try to, “help 
faculty think more about not just 
teaching but the other side,” 
Morello said. “How do we know 
what students are really learn- 
ing? They’re two sides of the 
same coin. How do we know 
whether any of it results in im- 
proved learning so that students 
acquire what they should from 
the experience?” 

These are questions that the 
Center for Teaching Excellence 
and Innovation will attempt to 



address. 

Uniting the efforts of the 
Writing Center, the Speaking 
Center, Distance and Blended 
Learning, and the Division of 
Teaching and Learning will give 
the directors of each of these 
units an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to collaborate. 

“We never had that kind of 
coordination before,” Associate 
Professor of Communication 
Anand Rao said. “We’ve all co- 
ordinated and integrated solne of 
the programs informally.” 

Rao, who was recently 
named chair of the committee to 
select the center’s director, said 



that increased appreciation for mittee hopes to hire someone by 



how to imple- 
ment digital 
models in the 
classroom will 
be a part of the 
center’s work. 

The search 
for a director 
for the Center 
for 

Excellence and 
Innovation is 
nearly ready to 
launch, and the 
committee in 

charge of it held its first meeting 
on Monday. Rao said the com- 



the start of the 

new fiscal year 

There is no short- on Jul y i- 
age of reports about sity has been ]n . 
how higher education terested in hiring 
needs to change. If a P ermanent dl_ 

f rector for a num- 

you re not innovating, ber of years, 

Teaching you ’re falling behind, according to 



-John Morello 



Morello, and has 
had economics 
professor Steven 
Greenlaw as act- 
ing director in 
the interim time. 

“We want to hire an excellent 

) 



person, and we want to do that 
as soon as possible,” Morello 
said. “But we don’t want to rush 
ourselves. It -needs to be a the 
right fit.” 

Both Morello and Rao said 
that there has been rising interest 
among faculty on campus to de- 
velop a more centralized way of 
discussing and developing 
teaching methods. 

“From my vantage point, it 
makes a lot of sense given cur- 
rent configurations,” Rao said. 

While the university looked 
at the models of other schools 
including Stanford, Vanderbilt 
and University of North Car- 



olina Chapel Hill, the primary 
focus was to find a structure that 
would bring together the units 
already in existence at Mary 
Washington, according to 
Morello. 

The finalized budget for the 
center has not yet been deter- 
mined, Morello said. The exist- 
ing teaching center has a budget 
of $50,000, a figure that will 
hopefully be enhanced for the 
new center. 

One thing that is certain is 
that each individual component, 
such as the Writing Center or the 
Division of Teaching and Learn- 
ing, will keep its current budget. 



COUPLE SEEKING 
TO ADOPT 

Able to help you and your 
baby. Loving couple wishes to 
adopt. Will consider open 
adoption. Legal/medical. Call 
Patty and Phil in VA at 
1-888-580-0708 or see us at 
www.patty andphiladop t . org. 



Turf to Cost $2.5 Million 
For Two Athletic Fields 



◄ TURF, page 1 

new artificial surface turf. 

“If you don’t have artificial 
surface turf, you can never host 
any post-season NCAA play,” 
Hegmann said in reference to 
women’s field hockey. 



When asked about the disad- 
vantages of an artificial surface 
turf field, Pearce said that “it is 
harder than grass/sod to play on 
and can increase the amount of 
runoff from rains and snows, 
stressing storm water systems.” 
According to Pearce, the 



project also includes additional 
work on “storm water manage- 
ment, storage facilities and [the] 
announcer’s box,” and that the 
$2.5 million cost is, 44 being bor- 
rowed by the University by sell- 
ing commercial bonds.” 




Save *76e T'OonlcC... 
'Wnfte fan 'Ilewe. 



Hecvexcnetv@y*ptail. cent 



Have any ideas, tips or suggestions? E-mail newsxcrew@gmail.com 
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St, Patrick’s Pay Party 

$3.50 Guiness Pints 
$3.50 Black and Tan Pints 
$3.50 Black and Blue Pints 
$3.50 Chocolate Covered Cherry Pint 
$4 shots of Jameson’s or Bushmill’s 

Corned Beef Dinner with Boiled Redskin Potatoes and 

Cabbage $9.99 

Guiness Beef Stew $8.99 with Soda Bread 
Fish and Chips $10.99 

LIVE IRISH MUSIC 7:30 PM 



Daily Specials 

Monday: 

1/2 Pound Lobster Tail Dinner with two sides $6.99 
Craft Beer Night $1.50 off all drafts and bottles 

Tuesday: 

Taco Tuesday $4 (choice of Chicken, Pork or Beef with Spanish 

Rice, or Roasted Vegetables) 

$3 Shooters 

Wednesday: 

1/2 price bottles of Wine 
1/2 price Pizza 

Thursday 8pm til close: 

$1 BBQ Pork Sliders 
$2 Domestic Beer Bottles 
$3 Flavored Bombs 
$4 Jagermeister Bombs 

Happy Hour Daily 4pm-7pm: 

$2.50 Domestic Beer Bottles; $3.25 Cocktails; $4 Wines; 

$1.50 off all Craft Draft’s 

Serving a Full Brunch Menu Saturday and Sunday 10am-2pm 

540-310-0842 
409 William Street 



1 



When Feeling Great Can't Wait! 



Active Students and Staff: 

• See a friendly, qualified medical provider - walk In TODAY! 

• Available days, evenings and weekends. 

• WAHOOf* - (Wait At Home Or Office); we‘11 call you when 
your exam room is ready. 

• Most major insurance accepted, including Medicare, 
Medicaid and TRICARE, or a discount program is available for 
uninsured patients. 

• Convenient, affordable school and sports physicals are 

available today; no appointment is necessary. 




SORE 
THROAT 



INJURED 

SHOULDER 

(X'RAYj 



FEVER 



NAUSEA 



mwhc URGENT CARE 



Open 7 Days A Week; 
Extended Hours 

FREDERICKSBURG 
5825 Plank Rd. 

330 White Oak Rd. 

15 S. Gateway Dr. 



1 - 888 - 261-9689 



STAFFORD 

325 Garrison vi lie Rd. 



NextCareUMW.com 



DUMFRIES 
3990 Fettler Park Dr. 




WOODBRIDGE 

12581 Milstead Way 
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Softball Dominates Fighting Squirrels 

Eagles sweep doubleheader with a pair of shutouts over Mary Baldwin 




Courtesy of Clint Often 

UMW’s bats were hot in in the doubleheader against Mary 
Baldwin, as the Eagles scored 22 runs in the two games. 



By MATT LONGO 

Staff Writer 

The University of Mary Washing- 
ton’s women’s softball team won both 
games of a doubleheader on Saturday 
against the Mary Baldwin College 
Fighting Squirrels. The Eagles domi- 
nated in’ both games winning 1 7-0 in the 
first and 5-0 in the second. The two 
wins improved the Eagle’s record to 7- 



13 on the year and ended a six-game 
losing streak. With the losses, Mary 
Baldwin began their season 0-2. 

Maty Washington started out strong 
in the opening game, as they scored five 
runs in the first inning. Sophomore 
Brandee Adams scored first on a Mary 
Baldwin error, and freshman Bireet 
Chitty stole home in the inning as well. 
Sophomore Kerry Busby had her sec- 
ond home run of the season to put the 



Eagles up 3-0. Sophomore Katherine 
Preseren and junior Morgan Lamon 
were the final two to cross home in the 
inning. Preseren scored off a double by 
Lamon, and a single by junior Danielle 
Cunetta drove in Lamon. 

“Whenever I'm stealing a base, my 
mind tends to go blank and my natu- 
ral reaction is to just sprint until I have 
to get down and dirty,” Chitty said. 

Mary Washington would score 
three more times in the second inning 
to push their lead to 8-0. However, the 
best was yet to come for the Eagles 
offense, as the game really got out of 
hand after a dominating fourth inning 
in which UMW scored nine runs and 
had 10 hits. 

Cunetta had an impressive game 
on the mound, as she allowed no runs, 
surrendered just one hit, and recorded 
seven strikeouts while issuing zero 
walks. The game was shortened and 
declared over after Mary Baldwin 
failed to score in the top of the fifth in- 
ning, giving UMW the 17-0 win. 

“The biggest reason for the success 
was we played like a team,” Chitty said. 
“We kept each other up, and we all 
stepped on the field this morning with 
the intention to give it our all.” 

Busby led the Eagles in runs with 
three, an$ she also tied with Cunetta for 
the game high in hits with three as well. 



Busby ripped a single, a double, and a ing duties and combined to shut out the 
home run in the game, leaving her just Fighting Squirrels. Black tallied the win 
a triple shy of the cycle. Mary Bald- in relief, pitching four one-hit innings 
win’s Rebekka Conz got the only hit for while striking out five batters, 
the Fighting Squirrels, while Mary UMW went up 1 -0 in the first, but it 
Washington finished the game with 1 6 was, the fourth inning when the team 

scored four runs that sealed 



I think our communication 
helped result in the wins. But 
above all we showed a lot of im- 
provement in our hitting, and I 
think that's really what helped us 
win these games. 

- Freshman Bireet Chitty 



hits and 12 RBI. 

“We really focused on staying up 
and focusing on one pitch at a time, 
which is pretty much our motto,” Busby 
said. 

The second game of’ the double- 
header was a much closer contest, but 
Mary Washington still continued their 
strong play. Freshman Julianne Sweat 
and junior Nicole Black split the pitch- 



another win for the Eagles. 

“I think our corhmunica- 
tion helped result in the 
wins,” Chitty explained. 
“But above all we showed a 
lot of improvement in our 
hitting, and I think that's re- 
ally what helped us win 
these games.” 

Chitty recorded game 
highs in both runs (two) and 
hits (two), while junior 
Amanda Adams led UMW 
with two RBI. 

“Everyone got done what 
needed to get done, every- 
body did their job on and off 
the field,” Busby said. 

The Eagles hope the team’s recent 
success is not an aberration, but some- 
thing they can build on going forward. 

“We're not satisfied with just these 
two wins, we want more,” Chitty said. 

The softball team takes on Bridge- 
water College this afternoon, with the 
doubleheader getting underway at 3 
p.m. 



Colorado and Virginia 
Tech Wrongly Snubbed 



By ZACH MORETTI 

Staff Writer 



the RPI. VCU also had three terri- 
ble losses against teams with an RPI 
of 150+, falling to South Florida 
It just wouldn’t quite feel like (156), Northeastern (172), and 
March if there weren’t some teams Georgia St. (223). 
complaining about getting shafted Though VCU won a pair of 
from the NCAA men’s basketball games in their conference touma- 
toumament. Despite an additional ment, they fell in the title matchup 
three teams added to this year’s . to Old Dominion and closed the 



field, and with what was widely re- 
garded as a weak bubble, the 
NCAA Selection Committee still 
found a way to make a pair of egre- 
gious errors. 



season by going 3-5 in their last 
eight games. 

Alabama Birmingham: 

The UAB Blazers had only one 



Colorado and Virginia Tech are w i n over a tournament team (and 



the latest teams to be left out of 
March Madness, with coaches, 
players, and fans from those uni- 
versities rightfully furious about 
their lack of entry into the field of 
68. Buffaloes and Hokies alike are 



that lone victory came against fel- 
low controversial tournament selec- 
tion, VCU), were 1-4 vs. the top-50, 
had the 3 1st best RPI, and the 72nd 
ranked strength of schedule. 

However, UAB does have a bad 




dumbfounded that they were passed loss of their own, as they dropped a 
over in favor of a pair of smaller game to Arizona St. (160 RPI) back 
schools with far less impressive re- i n November, and didn’t counter 
sumes. 

The two mid-majors who 
shockingly squeaked into the 
tournament were Virginia 
Commonwealth University 
and the University of Ala- 
bama Birmingham. VCU (23- 
11 overall and 12-4 in 
conference play) finished 
fourth in the regular season 
standings of the Colonial Ath- 
letic Association, while UAB 
(22-8 and 1 2-4 in conference 
play) won the Conference 
USA regular season title. 

- On the surface, a pair of 
20-win teams from solid con- 
ferences (CAA conference 
RPI was 10th and CUSA con- 
ference RPI was 8th) getting to go 
to the big dance doesn’t seem so 
bad. But when comparing each of 
their resumes against those of Col- 
orado and Virginia Tech, the gaffe 
on the selection committee’s part is 
apparent. ^ 

I 

Virginia Commonwealth: 

The VCU Rams had four wins 
over tournament teams throughout 
their season (UCLA, Wofford, Old 
Dominion, and George Mason), 
were 3-6 against RPI top-50 teams, 
and were solid in both RPI (49) and 
strength of schedule (85). 

However, 13 of the Rams 23 
wins came against teams with an 
RPI of 150+, and 12 of those wins 
were against teams ranked 200+ in 



Courtesy of thesportsbank.net 

The Virginia Tech basketball team was 
left out of the tournament once again. 



that with a large number of quality 
wins. The Blazers ended the year by 
going 6-2 in their final eight games, 
but they made a poor last statement 
before Selection Sunday. UAB lost 
in the first game of their conference 
tournament, as they fell to an East- 
ern Carolina team they had 
trounced just five days earlier. 

Colorado: 

Colorado (21-13, 8-8 in confer- 
ence play) finished the regular sea- 
son tied for fifth in the Big 12, 
which had the third best conference 
RPI. The Buffaloes were 6-7 
against top-50 teams, finished with 
an RPI of 65, had the 70th ranked 
strength of schedule, and had five 
wins over tournament teams (Texas, 
Missouri, and three wins over 



Kansas St.). 

Colorado had no losses to teams 
with an RPI over 150, but they did 
drop games to San Francisco (RPI 
of 120), Oklahoma (126), and Iowa 
St. (136). The Buffaloes closed out 
the year by going 5-3 in their final 
eight games, including a couple of 
wins in the Big 12 Tournament. 

Colorado ended up losing a hard 
fought game in the conference 
semifinals (60-67) to Kansas. The 
Jay hawks were the Big 12 regular 
season champion, the conference 
tournament champion, and were 
later awarded a No. 1 seed in the 
NCAA field. 

Virginia Tech: 

Due to tiebreakers, Virginia Tech 
(21-11, 9-7 in conference play) 
wrapped up the regular season sixth 
in the ACC (5th best conference 
RPI) and had four wins over tour- 
nament teams (Penn St, 
Duke, and Florida St. 
twice).’ The Hokies went 
4-5 against top-50 teams, 
had an RPI of 60, and had 
the 88th ranked strength of 
schedule. 

Virginia Tech had one 
loss against a team with an 
RPI of 150+ (Georgia 
Tech - RPI of 167), and a 
couple of losses against a 
team with an RPI over 1 00 
(fell to Virginia twice - 
RPI of 139). 

The Hokies finished the 
season by going 5-4 in 
their final eight games and 
closed out their NCAA tournament 
resume with a pair of wins in the 
ACC Tournament. Virginia Tech 
ended up losing to eventual ACC 
Tournament champion Duke (who 
was later awarded a No. 1 seed in 
the big dance). 

Many will write off the injustice 
of Colorado and Virginia Tech 
being left out of the major tourna- 
ment’s field and will choose to 
argue that neither team had a realis- 
tic shot to win the national title any- 
way. However, the pair’s title 
chances don’t make their lack of ad- 
mission any less criminal. Both the 
Buffaloes and Hokies compiled 
more impressive seasons than the 
pair of teams who received bids 
over them, but unfortunately they 
were not rewarded. 
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Athletes of the Week 

Three Eagles athletes were named CAC conference play- 
ers of the week. Senior Kaz Murata was named the CAC 
Men’s Tennis Player of the Week, senior Parker Talbert 
was named the CAC Pitcher of the Week, and junior Ryan 
Montgomery was named one of the CAC Men’s Lacrosse 
Players of the Week. 






Campus Dining News 



Eagle Express is Back! 
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Delicious Sandwiches & Snacks 
Served Fresh & Fast! 

8 AM - 1 ;30 PM on Campus Walk 

Monday Through Friday (weather permitting) 

Community Grill Tuesday Through Thursday 



Monday, March 21 
Afghan New Year Dinner 

Enjoy authentic Afghan dishes served by 
members of the Afghan Student Association 

5 -7 PM in the South Market 

Cost: Meal Plan “Meal* or regular door prices 



Campus Dining Web Site; www.wtnwNning^wi 
Join our Fa echo ok Croup few special offers I ff UMW Dining" 
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Baseball Soars Past Salisbury in 9th 




Courtesy of Clint Often 

Senior Eric Rehbein went 2-4 with a run scored and an RBI in 
the Eagles 7-6 win over Salisbury 



By SAM MENCARINI 

Staff Writer 

The Mary Washington men’s base- 
ball team knocked off No. 25 Salisbury 
University last Sunday, March 13, to 
improve to 12-3 on the season. After 
losing two games to Salisbury in a dou- 
bleheader the previous day, the 24th 
ranked Eagles rallied in the ninth inning 
to defeat the Sea Gulls 7-6. 

“It says a lot about our team 
that we came back strong and 
won a close game the day after 
losing two to a great Salisbury 
team,” senior Jackson Clement 
said. Clement had two hits and 
two runs in Sunday’s victory and 
has a .422 batting average for the 
season. 

UMW’s offense got going 
early, as the Eagles scored two 
runs in the first inning and two 
more in the third to take a 4-0 
lead. Junior Shane Sixsmith and 
freshman Beattie Southerland 
scored the two first inning runs. 
Sixsmith scored off senior Eric 
Rehbein’s sacrifice fly, and Southerland 
crossed home plate thanks to freshman 
Jeff Rezach’s RBI single. 

Salisbury scraped together a run in 
the fourth inning, but Mary Washington 
still held a comfortable 4-1 lead until 



the seventh, when Salisbury exploded 
for five runs to take a 6-4 lead. Salis- 
bury started off the seventh inning with 
three straight singles to load the bases 
with nobody out, which help set up the 
big inning for the Sea Gulls. 

The Eagles were not subdued after 
blowing the lead, but battled back to 
score a run in the bottom of the seventh 
to trim the deficit to one run. With one 
out in the ninth inning, Clement belted 



- Senior Eric Rehbein 



a single and was followed by Rezach 
earning a walk. Sophomore Seth Jordan 
reached base but at the cost of Rezach 
getting out thrown out at second on a 
fielder’s choice. Coach Sheridan de- 
cided to put junior Jeff Zeisler in as a 
pinch runner for Jordan, which proved 



to be a wise move. The comeback con- 
tinued by junior Santino Rosanova get- 
ting hit by a pitch to load the bases with 
Eagles, as freshman Mitchell Herring- 
shaw stepped to the plate with two outs 
in the bottom of the ninth. Herringshaw 
delivered by ripping a single to center 
field that allowed both Clement and 
Zeisler to safely score. The Eagles play- 
ers and fans alike went wild at the 
thrilling, late inning victory. 

“It was a big team win for us,” 
Rehbein said. “We had great pitch- 
ing, clutch hitting and played solid 
defense. We have to build on this 
win and keep getting better.” Re- 
hbien has a perfect 4-0 record on the 
season with a solid 3.77 ERA. 

The Eagles out hit Salisbury 14-8 
in the game, but UMW stranded 12 
runners on base in the contest. 
Only three of the six runs surren- 
dered by Mary Washington pitching 
were earned, as a pair of errors led 
to half the Sea Gulls runs. Junior 
Ryan Engelking pitched three in- 
nings in relief for UMW, giving up 
two runs (one earned) in route to his 
first win of the year. 

“The main reason for our success so 
far this season is our focus and deter- 
mination to never be satisfied,” sopho- 
more Torey Mancari said. “We have the 
drive to get better every day.” 

Mancari also added that the win re- 



ally lifted the spirits of the baseball 
team, and they look forward to future 
success. Mancari has an ERA of 3.22 
and a 2-0 record this season. 

The Eagles have been very impres- 
sive both while at the plate and when 
toeing the rubber. Mary Washington has 
a team batting average of .342 and a 
team ERA of 3. 11 in 2011. 



“We have a very special team this 
year,” Clement said. “Since every con- 
ference game is tough, we have to stay 
focused every pitch and let the chips fall 
as they may.” 

The baseball team will get back in 
action this Saturday, March 19, when 
the Eagles host Wesley College for a 
doubleheader starting at 1 p.m. 



It was a big team win for us. 
We had great pitching, clutch 
hitting and played solid de- 
fense. , We have to build on this 
win and keep getting better. 



Lacrosse Pounds Wooster 



Women’s Tennis 
Suffers 5-4 Loss 



By SAM MENCARINI 

Staff Writer 

' * 

The men’s la'crosse team defeated 
the College of Wooster on Sunday, 
March 13, by a final score of 14-4. The 
win boosted UMW to 4-3 on the young 
season. After an offense struggle in the 
first quarter, the Eagles got things click- 
ing midway through the Second quarter. 
From then on, UMW ran away with the 
game by using great tactics and solid 
defense led by goalie Ryan Mont- 
gomery. 

“Overall [we had] good defense and 
goaltending, but sporadic offense,” 
head coach Kurt Glaeser said. “We con- 
tinue to need more discipline and con- 
sistency on the offensive end.” 

The Eagles got on the scoreboard 



first by a goal from sophomore Paul Tu- 
nick. The two teams were evenly 
matched throughout the first quarter. 
The Eagles had great ball movement in 
the early going, but were countered by 



great Wooster defense and goal keeping 
by Jake Kubasta, who made countless 
saves. 

In addition, the Eagles won time of 
possession and had more opportunities 
than the Fighting Scots in the first quar- 
ter. Wooster had an opportunity to make 
a comeback due to UMW penalties 
committed by freshman Johnny Espos- 
ito and junior Matt Vazquez, but the Ea- 
gles defense was able to hold. Wooster 
had nine man-up opportunities in the 
game, but were unable to convert any 
of them into goals. 

The second period saw both offenses 
heat up, as it quickly turned to a 
shootout. The high scoring quarter got 
underway with the goal from freshman 
Chip Pittard, whose long range shot 
from the outside was assisted by Tu- 



nick. The Fighting Scots quickly re- 
sponded with a long range goal of their 
own from Matt Pullara. With the score 
resting at 2-1 midway into the second 
quarter, the Eagles started to gain mo- 



mentum. UMW pushed their lead to 4- 
2 after goals from junior Harry Snyder 
and senior Evan Weiss. Weiss’ goal 
came off a brilliant play set up by a mis- 
communication of the Wooster defense. 
Weiss was left undefended and simply 
•looped from behind the net to score a 
goal. 

“I felt like we played as a. team 
today,” Weiss said. “Our goalie an- 
chored us, our defense played tough and 
our offense finally started to play to- 
gether, which was key.” Weiss had one 
goal and four assists in the victory. 

It seemed like the Fighting Scots de- 
fense was getting frustrated by the un- 
stoppable Eagles offense, as tensions 
heated between the teams. Coach 
Gleaser called a timeout at the end of 
the second period to discuss tactics and 
calm his team down a bit for the final 
1 :42 left in the quarter. 

UMW came out of the timeout 
strong, as they scored two more goals 
in the waning minutes of the period. 
One of the goals was a sidearm shot by 
senior Kohl Meyer (assisted by Weiss), 
and the other was scored by Snyder fol- 
lowing a costly Wooster turnover (also 
assisted by Weiss). The Eagles took a 6- 
2 into halftime and UMW never looked 
back. 

Mary Washington continued their 
control over the game in the second 
half, as they outscored Wooster 4-2 in 
the third quarter and 4-0 in the fourth 
period. Snyder and sophomore Sean 
Dacey led UMW in goals with three 
apiece, while junior Ryan Montgomery - 
got the win and tallied 1 1 saves in the 
process. 

The Eagles dominated just about 
every statistical category in the blowout 
victory. Mary Washington outshot the 
Fighting Scots 41-17, they won the face 
off battle 13-9 and they converted 27- 
30 clears while Wooster was just 14-27. 

The men’s lacrosse team will return 
to the field on Saturday, March 19, 
when St. Mary’s comes to Fredericks- 
burg to battle the Eagles at 1 p.m. 



By MADALYN CROWELL 

Staff Writer 

The Mary Washington women’s 
tennis team, ranked 18th nationally 
among Division III teams, suffered a 
close 5-4 loss to 10th ranked Washing- 
ton and Lee University this past Satur- 
day morning at the Battlegrounds. The 
March 12 loss to the Generals dropped 
UMW to 4-4 on the season, while 
Washington and Lee improved to 9-1. 

“I thought we played a very com- 
petitive match against W&L,” head 
coach Patrick Catullo 
said. “The Generals 
played a little better 
in doubles, and that 
was the difference in 
the match. I have a 
terrific team that is 
filled with talented 
and hard working 
players. They are 
playing with more 
confidence every 
match. We will ad- 
dress the areas that 
need work, and we 
i will be ready for the 
challenges that await 
us.” 

The Generals took 
the doubles matches 2-1, giving Wash- 
ington and Lee the early edge. UMW 
freshman Lindsay Raulston and junior 
Casey Malcolm took the sole doubles 
win for the Eagles at the No. 3 spot. 
The Eagles duo defeated Washington 
and Lee’s Chelsea Mixson and Sallie 
Griffin, 8-6. 

“Casey and I definitely played the 
most aggressive and best match of our 
spring season,” Raulston said. “We still 
have a long way to go, but our match 
against W&L was a major improve- 
ment to our doubles matches in Cali- 
fornia. I think we have a lot of 



potential, and I'm looking forward to 
really improving our doubles game." 

The two teams split the singles 
matches 3-3, with individual wins for 

it 

UMW’s side coming from senior 
Megan Lawlor, freshman Lauren Gas- 
par and freshman Lindsay Raulston. 
Lawlor won the battle of No. 2’s, as 
she took down the Generals Lauren 
Lukas 6-3, 6-4. UMW’s No. 3 Gaspar 
edged Jen Snyder 6-3, 1-6, 10-8, and 
Eagles No. 5 Raulston won over Mix- 
son 6-2, 6-7 (2-7), 10-5. 

Despite the tough loss, Gaspar kept 



a positive outlook for the team going 
forward. 

“I feel great about our team this 
year,” Gaspar said. “We have charac- 
ter, talent and desire to be the best, 
[and] I have great confidence we will 
be going far. After a 4-5 loss our team 
was a little disappointed, but with more 
practice and matches, we will only be 
moving up hill. This is going to be a 
great season. I can't wait to see what 
challenges lie ahead.” 

The women’s tennis team will play 
at home again on Friday afternoon, as 
UMW takes on Bates College at 4 p.m. 




Courtesy of Clint Often 



The men’s lacrosse team thoroughly beat Wooster last Sunday, 
outshooting the Fighting Scots 41-17 en route to a 14-4 win. 




Courtesy of Clint Often 



Freshman Lauren Gaspar won her singles 
match 6-3, 1-6, 10-8. 
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Upcoming Athletic Events 


Thursday, March 17 


Friday, March 18 


- Softball road double-header against 


- Baseball road game against Wesley 


- Men’s tennis (3:30 p.m.) and women’s ten- 


Wesley College 


College 


nis (4 p.m.) host Bates College 


- Men's and women’s tennis host Frostburg 


- Softball home doubleheader against 


Saturday, March 19 


State University (9 a.m.) and Swathmore 


Bridgewater College at 3 p.m. 


- Baseball home doubleheader against 


College (noon) 


- Women’s lacrosse road game at Wesley 


Wesley College at 1 p.m. 


Sunday, March 20 


College 


- Men’s Lacrosse home game against St. 


- Baseball road doubleheader at Gallaudet 




Mary’s College at 1 p.m. 


University at 1 p.m. 
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